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INTRODUCTION 



Richard Johnson, the compiler, and in all pro- 
bability the author, of " The Crowne-Garland of 
Goulden Roses,^"* was a ballad and prose-romance 
writer of some note at the end of the sixteenth, 
and beginning of the seventeenth, century. No 
particulars of his life have descended to us, and it 
is only from his works that we are enabled to 
glean a few slight notices of his career. 

It has been conjectured, and with great proba- 
bility, that the ballads in the following collection 
were written at a much earlier period than the 
date of their publication in the form of a " Gar- 
land.'" We know that Johnson was an author as 
early as the year 1592, when he published a poem 
called " Nine Worthies of London : explaining 
the honourable Exercise of Armes, the Vertues 
of the Valiant, and the memorable Attempts of 
magnanimous Minds,'*'' &c. 4to. (reprinted in the 
Harleian Miscel. viii. 437, ed. Park), and it was 
probably about that time he wrote, and printed 
in broadsides, many of the ballads which he after- 
wards collected in the present form. 
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In Kemp's " Nine Daies Wonder,^ printed in 
1600, there is apparently an allusion to Johnson, 
as ''the ballad-maker whom his kinsman Jan- 
sonius brought out,'' and whom Kemp " humbly 
requests not to fill the country with lyes of his 
never done actes, as he did in his late morrice to 
Norwich."" 

" The Famous Historie of the Seven Champions 
of Christendome" is the work by which Johnson 
is best known. Though now " the play-thing of 
children," it was once in high repute. Meres 
mentions it in his " Palladis Tamia, or Wit's 
Treasury,'' fol. 268, 1598 ; and Bishop Hall, in 
his Satires, published in 1597, ranks — 

"St George's sorrell, and his cross of blood" 

among the most popular stories of his time. The 
earliest extant edition of this celebrated romance 
{what edition the title-page does not indicate) 
was printed, in two parts, in 1608, 4to. but the 
Rev, A. Dyce has pointed out two entries of it in 
the Stationers^ Books in 1596. The first is to 
John Danter, on the 20th of April, and the second 
to Cuthbert Burby (by assignment from John 
Danter) on the 6th of September. Vide notes 
on Kemp's Nine daies Wonder^ p. 35. 

Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, Johnson 
lamented that " untimely evenf" in a work bearing 
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the title of " Anglonim Lachrymse, in a sad Pas- 
sion, complayning the Death of Queene Elizabeth ; 
yet comforted againe by the vertuous hopes of King 
James.'' 

In 1607 he published " The Pleasant Walkes 
of Moore-fields," 4to., and in 1612 " A Remem- 
brance of the Honors due to the Life and Death 
of Robert (Cecill) Earle of Salisbury;' 

Johnson was probably the author of " The 
History of Tom of Lincoln," 4to., by R. J., who 
likewise reprinted " Don Flores of Greece," 4to. 
His latest work appears to have been " Dainty 
Conceits," printed in the year 1630. Of this we 
know no other copy than that sold in the White- 
Knight's Sale. It may be conjectured that Johnson 
did not long survive this date ; for, if we suppose 
him to have been twenty-five years old in the year 
1592, when we first hear of him as an author, he 
must have attained the age of sixty-three when 
the " Dainty Conceits" were published. 

The following Garland is reprinted from the 
first known edition, viz. that of 1612, a copy of 
which is deposited in the Bodleian Library. It 
was frequently reprinted, each time receiving 
" new additions." The greater proportion of the 
ballads are historical, and, from very early times 
down to the end of the seventeenth century, the 
common people knew history chiefly from ballads. 
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Aubrey mentions that his nurse could repeat the 
history of England, from the conquest down to 
the time of Charles I, in ballads. 

It would be impossible to give anything like a 
complete list of the editions through which " The 
drown Grarland" passed; but those of .1631 ; of 
1669 and 1662, for W. Gilbert ; of 1680, for 
W. W. ; and of 1692, for W. Thackeray (and 
probably others) are still extant. 

It was at first intended to add, in an appendix 
to the present edition, the ballads included in that 
of 1659, but a careful examination has proved 
that the greater part, if not the whole, are to be 
found in other Grarlands, which the Percy Society 
proposes at a future time to reprint. Many of 
the added ballads are by Thomas Deloney. 

The contents of the two editions are the same 
as far as page 51 of the present reprint. All after 
that are omitted in the edition of 1659, and the 
following inserted in their place. 

1. A Servant's Sorrow for the Loss of his late royal Mistris 

Queen An., who dyed at Hampton Court 

The tune is ** In sad and ashy weeds." 
First Kne. — ** In dole and deep distress." 

2. The Good Shepheard's sorrow for the death of his beloved 

son. To a new tune. 

First line. — "In sad and ashy weeds." 
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3. Condon's Comfort. — The second part of the Good Shepheard. 

To the same tune. 

First line, — " Peace, Shepheard, cease to moan." 

4. A Mournful Ditty of the death of the Fair Kosamond, King 

Henry the Second's concubine. To the tune of Flying 
Fame. 

First line. — " When as King Henry rul'd this land." 

5. A most rare and excellent History of the Duchess of Suffolk's 

calamity. To the tune of Queen Dido. 

First line, — " When God had taken for our sin." 

This ballad, which ends the first part, is taken 
from Deloney's "Strange Histories," 1607, which 
have akeady been reprinted by the Society. The 
second part begins with-— 

6. The lamentable Fall of the great Dutches of Glocester, the 

wife of Duke Humfrey : how she did penance in London 
Streets bare-footed, with a wax candle in her hand: and 
how at last she was banished the land, where, in exile in the 
Isle of Man, she ended her dayes in woe. To the tune of 
" Fortune my Foe." 

First line, — "I once a Dutches was of great renown." 

7. A courtly new song of the Princely wooing of the fidr Maid 

of London, by King Edward. To the tune of "Bonny sweet 
Robin." 

First line. — "Fair Angel of England, thy beauty so bright." 

8. The Fair Maid of London's answer to King Edward's wanton 

love. To the same tune. 

First line. — " Oh wanton King Edward, 'tis labour in vain." 
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9. The story of ill May -day in the time of King Henry the 
Eighth, and why it was so called : and how Queen Katherine 
begged the lives of two thousand o^ondon Prentices. To 
the tune of " Essex's good night." 

First line. — " Peruse the stories of this land." 

10. The life and death of the two Ladies of Finsbury that gave 

Moor-Fields to the City, for the Maidens of London to 
dry cloaths in. To the tune of " Where is my true love." 

First line. — " You gallant London Damsels." 

11. An excellent Song made of the successors of King Edward 

the Fourth. To the tune of " O man in desperation." 

First fine.— "When as the King of England dy'd." 

12. The princely Song of the Six Queens that were riiarried to 

Henry the Eighth, King of England. The tune is " Well- 
aday." 

First line, — " When England fame did ring." 

13. The lamentable complaint of Queen Mary for the unkind 

departure of King Philip, in whose absence she fell sick, 
and dyed. The tune is Crimson Velvet. 

First line, — ^** Many doth complain." 



14. The Battel of Agen-Court, between the English-men and 
French-men. The tune is Flying Fame. 
First line, — " A council grave our king did hold." 
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THE CROWNE-GARLAND 

OF 

GOLDEN ROSES. 



A PRINCELY 80NO MADE OF THE RED ROSE AND THE WHITE, 
ROTALLT UNITED TOGETHER BT KINO HENRT THE SEVENTH 
AND ELIZABETH PLANTAOINET, DAUGHTER TO EDWARD THE 
FOURTH : FROM WHOM OUR NOW SOYERAIGN LORD, KING JAMES, 
UNNIALLY DESCENDED. 

To the Tune of " When flying Fame." 



When Yorke and Lankaster made war, 

Within this famous land, 
The lives of England's rojall peeres 

Did in much danger stand. 
Seaven English kings, in bloody feelds, 

For England's crowne did fight ; 
In which their heires were, all but twaine, 

Of lives bereaved quight. 

Then thirty thousand English-men 

Were in one battel slaine ; 
Yet could not all this English blood, 

A setled peace obtaine. 
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For fathers kind their deere sonnes kil'd, 

And sons their fathers slew, 
Yea, kindreds fought against their kind, 

And not each others knew. 

At last, by Henries lawfull claime, 

This wasting warre had end ; 
For England's peace he soone restored, 

And did the same defend. 
For tyrant Richard, nam'd the Third, 

Chief breeder of this wo. 
By him was slaine neare Leaster towne, 

As cronicles doe show. 

All feares of warre he thus exil'd. 

Which joy'd each English-man, 
And dales of long-desired peace 

Within the land began. 
He rul'd his kingdome by true love. 

To cheire his subjects' lives: 
For every one had dayly joy, 

And comfort of their wives. 

King Henry had such a princely care 

Our further peace to frame, 
Tooke fair Elizabeth to wife, 

That gallant Yorkest dame : 
Fourth Edward's daughter, blest of God 

To scape King Richard's spight, 
Was thus made England's peerless queene, 

And Henries hearts delight. 
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Tlius Henry, first of Tudor's name, 

And Lankaster the last, 
•With Yorke's right heire, a true love's knot 

Did linke and tie full fast. 
Renowned Yorke the White Rose gave, 

Brave Lankaster the Red : 
By wedlocke here conjoyn'd to grow, 

Both in one princely bed. 

These Roses sprang and budded faire, 

And carried such a grace. 
That Kings of England in their armes 

Afford them worthy place. 
And florish may these Roses long. 

That all the world may tell, 
The owners of these princely flowers 

In vertues doe excell. 

To glorifie these Roses more. 

King Henry and his queene 
First plac'd their pictures in [wrought] gold. 

Most gorgeous to be scene. 
The king's owne gard now weares the same 

Upon their backes and brest ; 
Where love and loyalty remaines. 

And evermore shall rest. 

The red rose on the backe is plast. 

Thereon a crowne of gold ; 

The white rose on the brest as brave 

And costly to behold : 
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Bedeckt most rich with silver studs, 

On cotes of scarlet red ; 
A blushing hew, which England's fame 

Now many a yeare hath bred. 

Thus Tudor and Plantaginet 

1 hese honors first devized. 
To welcome long desired peace, 

With us so dearely prized. 
A peace that now maintayned is 

By James, our royall king : 
For peace brings plenty to the land, 

With every blessed thing. 

To speake againe of Henries pnuse, 

His princely liberall hand 
Gave guifts and graces many waies 

Unto this famous land : 
For which the Lord him blessings sent, 

And multiplied his store; 
In that he left more wealth to us 

Then any king before. 

For first his sweet and lovely queene, 

A joy above the rest, 
Brought him both sonnes and daughters faire, 

To make this kingdom blest. 
The royall blood, that was at ebb. 

So increased by this queene. 
That England's heirs unto this day, 

Doe florish faire and greene. 
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The first faire blessing of his seede 

Was Arthur Prince of Wales, 
Whose vertues to the Spanish court, 

Quite ore the ocean sayles. 
There Ferdinand, the King of Spaine, 

His daughter Katheme gave 
For wife unto the English prince ; 

A thing that God would have. 

Yet Arthur in his lofty youth. 

And blooming time of age, 
Submitted meekely his sweet life 

To death's impartiall rage : 
Who dying so, no issew left, 

The sweet of nature's joy. 
Which compast England round with griefe. 

And Spaine with sad anoy. 

King Henries second comfort prov'd 

A Henry of his name ; 
In following time eight[h] Henry cal'd, 

A king of noble fame. 
He conquered BuUen with his sword. 

With many townes in France : 
His manly might and fortitude 

Did England's fame advance. 

He popish abbies first supprest. 

And papestry pul'd downe ; 
And bound their lands by parliment 

Unto his royall crowne. 
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He had three children by three wives, 

All princes raining here ; 
Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 

A queene belov'd most deare. 

These three sweet branches bare no frute, 

Grod no such joy did send ; 
Through which the kingly Tudors* name 

In England here had end. 
The last Plantaginet that liy'd 

Was nam'd Elizabeth : 
Elizabeth last Tudor was, 

The greatest queene of earth. 

Seventh Henry yet we name againe, 

Whose grace gave free consent 
To have his daughters married, both 

To kings of high desent : 
Margret, the eldest of the twaine. 

Was made great Scotland's queene ; 
As wise, as fair, as vertuous 

As eare was lady scene. 

From which fair queene our royall king 

By lineale course descendeth ; 
And rightfully he injoys that crowne, 

Which Grod now still befrendeth. 
For Tudor and Plantaginet, 

By yeelding unto death. 
Have made renowned Steward's name 

The greatest upon earl\v. 
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His younger daughter, Mary cal'd, 

As princely by degree, 
Was by her father worthy thought 

The Queene of France to be : 
And after to the SujQTolke Duke 

Was made a noble wife, 
Where, in the famous English court 

She lead a vertuous life. 

King Henry and his lovely queene 

Rejoyst to see the day, 
To have their children thus advanst 

With honors every way : 
Which purchast pleasure and content, 

With many a yeares delight ; 
Till sad mischance, by crueU death, 

Procur'd them both a spight. 

The queene, that faire and princely dame. 

That mother meeke and mild, 
To ad more number to her joyea, 

Againe grew big with child: 
All which brought comfort to her Ejng; 

Against which carefuU hower. 
He lodg'd his dear kind-hearted queene 

In London's stately Tower. 

That tower, which prov'd so fatal once 

To princes of degree, 
Prov'd fatall to this noble queene. 

For therein dyed she. fl 
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In child-bed lost she her sweet life, 

Her life esteem'd so deare ; 
Which had beene England's loving queene 

Full many a happy yeare. 

The king herewith posest with griefe. 

Spent many months in moane ; 
And dayly sight, and%said that he 

Like her could find out none : 
Nor none could he in fancy chuse 

To make his weded wife ; 
Therefore a widdower would remaine 

The remnant of his life. 

£[is after-daies he spent in peace 

And quietnesse of mind ; 
Like king and queene, as these two were. 

The world can hardly find. 
Our king and queene, yet ]jke to them 

In vertue and true love, 
Have heavenly blessings, in like sort, 

From heavenly powers above. 
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ADEUOHTFULL SONO OF THE FOUBE FAMOUS FBA8T8 OF ENGLAND : 
THE ONE OF THEM OBDATNED BT KINO HENBT THE SEVENTH 
TO THE HONOB OF MABCHANT TATIiOBS ; SHEWING HOW SETEN 
KINGS HATE BEEN FBEE OF THAT COMPANY, AND NOW LASTLY 
GBACED WITH I'HE LOYE OF OUB BENOWNED PBINCE HENBY OF 
GBEAT BBITTAINE. 

To the Tune of « Treaton's Toy." 



England is a kingdome 

Of all the world admired^ 
More Btatelinesse in pleasures 

Can no way be desired : 
The court is full of bravery, 

The citty stor'd with wealth. 
The law preserveth unity, 

The country keepeth health. 

Yet no like pompe and glory 

Our cronides record, 
As four great feasts of England 

Do orderly afford : 
All others be but dinners cal'd. 

Or banquets of good sorte. 
And none but fowre be named feasts ; 

Which here I will report. 

Saint George's feast, the first of all, 

Maintained is by kings. 
Where much renowne and royalty 

Thereof now dayly rings ; 
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Princes come from foraine lands 
To be St. George's knights ; 

The golden garter thus is worne 
By sundry worthy wights. 

St. George, our English champion. 

In most delightfull sort 
Is celebrated, yeare by yeare, 

In England's royall court. 
The King, with all his noble traine, 

In gould and rich aray, 
Still glorifies the festivall 

Of great Saint George's day. 

The honoured Maior of London 

The second feast ordaines, 
By which the worthy citizens 

Much commendation gains : 
For lords, and judges of the land. 

And knights of good request. 
To Guildhall come to countenance 

Lord Maior of London's feast. 

Also the sargeants of the law 

Another feast affords, 
With grace and honor glorified 

By England's noble lords ; 
And this we call the sergiants' feast, 

A third in name and place, 
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But yet there is a fourth likewise, 
Deserves as gallant grace. 

The Marchant-Taylors company, 

The fellowship of fame, 
To London's lasting dignity. 

Lives honored with the same : 
A guift Ejng Henry the Seaventh gave, 

Kept once in three yeares still, 
Where gould and gownes be to poore men 

Given by King Henries will. 

Full many good fat bucks he sent, 

The fairest and the best 
The king's large forest can afford, 

To grace this worthy feast ; 
A feast that makes the number just. 

And last account of foure, 
Therefore let England thus report ; 

Of feasts there be no more. 

Then let all London companies. 

So highly in renown. 
Give Marchant-Taylors name and fame 

To weare the lawrell crowne : 
For seven of England's royall kings 

Thereof have all beene free. 
And with their loves and favors, grac'd 

This worthy company. 
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King Richard, once the second nam'd, 

Unhappy in his fall, 
Of all these race of royall kings 

Was freeman first of all. 
Bolingbrooke, fourth Henry, next 

By order him succeeds. 
To gloryfie this brother-hood 

By many princely deeds. 

Fift Henry, which so valiently 

Deserved fame in France, 
Became free of this company, 

Faire London to advance. 
Sixt Henry then, the nest in raigne^ 

Though lucklesse in his daies, 
Of Marchant-Taylors freemen was. 

To [their] etemall praise. 

Fourth Edward, that right worthy king. 

Beloved of great and small. 
Also performed a freeman's love 

To this renowned hall. 
Third Richard, which by cruellty, 

Brought England many woes. 
Unto this worthy company 

No little favour showes. 

But richest favours yet, at last, 

Proceeded from a king, 
Whose wisdome round about the world, 
Id princes* eares doth ring ; 
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King Heniy, whome we call the seventh, 

Made them the greatest grac'd, 
Because in Marchant-Taylors' hall 

His picture now stands placed. 

Their charter was his princely guift, 

Maintaynd unto this day ; 
He added Marchant to the name 

Of taylors, as some say. 
Lo ! Marchant-Taylors they be cal'd, 

His royall love was so ; 
No London-company the like 

Estate of kings can shoe. 

From time to time we thus behold 

The Marchant-Taylors' glory, 
Of whose renowne the muses' pens 

May make a lasting story. 
This love of kings begot such love 

Of our now royall prince, 
(For greater love then his to tiiem 

Was nere before nor since ;) 

It pleased so his princely minde, 

In meek kinde courtesie, 
To be a friendly freeman made 

Of this brave company. 
[0] London I then in heart rejoyce. 

And Marchant-Taylors sing 
Forth prayses of this gentle prince, 

The 30Dne of our good king! 
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To tell the welcomes to the world, 

He then in London had, 
Might fill us full of pleasing joyes, 

And make our hearts full glad. 
His triumphs were perform'd and done, 

Long lasting will remaine ; 
And chronicles report aright 

The order of it plaine. 



THE LAMENTABLE 80N0 OF THE LORD WIOUOORE, OOYERNOR OF 
WARWICKE CASTLE, AND THE FATRE MAID OF DUN8MOORE: AS 
A WARNING TO ALL MAIDS TO HAVE CARE HOW THEY TEELD 
TO THE WANTON DELIGHTS OF YOUNG GALLANTS. 

To the Tune of " Diana." 



In Warwickshire there stands a downe, 
And Dunsmoore-heath it hath to name, 

Adjoyning to a country towne, 
Made famous by a maiden's name : 

Faire Isabel she called was, 

A shepheard's daughter, as some say ; 
To "Wigmoore's eare her fame did passe, 

As he in Warwicke-Castle lay. 

Toore love-sicke lord immediately 
Upon her fame set his delight ; 

And thought much pleasure sure did lie, 
Possessing of so sweet a wigbt. 
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Therefore to Dunsmoore did repair, 

To recreate his sickly mind ; 
Where in a summer's evening faire, 

His chance was Isabell to £uid. 

She sat amidst a meddow greene, 

Most richly spred with smelling flowers, 

And by a river she was seene 

To spend away some evening howers. 

There sat this maiden all alone, 

Washing her self in secret wise, 
Which virgin faire to look upon 

Did much delight his longing eyes. 

She, thinking not to be espied, 

Had layd from her her countrey tire ; 

The tresses of her haire untide, 

Hung gHst'ring like the golden wier : 

And, as the flakes of winter's snow 

That lie unmelted on the plaines. 
So white her body was in show; 

Like silver springs did run her vaines. 

He, ravisht with this pleasant sight, 

Stood as a man amazed still ; 
Suffering his eyes to take delight, 

That never thought they had their fill. 
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She blinded his affection so, 
That reason's rules were led awry ; 

And love the coales of lust did blow, 
Which to a fire soone flamed hye : 

And though he knew the sinne was great, 
Yet burned so within, his brest. 

With such a vehement scorching heat. 
That none but she could lend him rest. 

Lord Wigmore beeing thus drown'd in lust. 

By liking of this dainty dame ; 
He call'd a servant of great trust. 

Inquiring straight what was her name. 

She is, quoth he, no married wife. 
But a shepheard's daughter, as you see. 

And with her father leads her life. 

Whose dwellings by these pastures bee : 

Her name is Isabel the faire ; 

Then stay, quoth he, and speak no more, 
But to my castle strait her beare. 

Her sight hath wounded me full sore. 

Thus to Lord Wigmoore she was brought ; 

Who with delight his fancies fed. 
And through his sute such means he wrought, 

That he entic'd her to his bed. 
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This being done, incontinent 

She did return from whence she came, 

And every day she did invent 
To cover her received shame. 

•mm 

But ere three months were fully past. 
Her crime committed plaine appears : 

Unto Lord Wigmore then, in haste. 

She long eomplain'd with weeping leares. 



THE COMPLAINT OF FAIR I8ABELL FOR THE LOSSE OF HER HONOUR, 
AT THE END WHEREOF SHE SLEW HERSELFE. 

To the same Tune. 



Lord Wigmoore ! thus I have defilM 
And spotted my pure virgin's bed ; 

Behold I am conceived with childe. 
To which vile folly you me led ; 

For now this deed that I have wrought 
Throughout this country well is knowne, 

And to my woful parents brought. 

Whom now for me do make great mone. 

How shall I looke them in the face. 

When they my shamelesse selfe shall see? 

Then sed: Eve I I feele thy case, 
AVTien thou hadst tasted on the tree I 



{ 
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Thou hidst thyselfe, and so must I, 
But Grod thy trespasse quickly found ; 

The dark may hide me from man's eye, 
But leave my shame still to abound. 

Wide open are my eyes to looke 
Upon my sad and heavy sinne ; 

And quite unclasped is the booke 
Where my accounts are written in. 

This sin of mine deserveth death ; 

Be judge, Lord Wigmoore, I am shee, 
For I have tread a strumpet's path, 

And for the same I needs must die ! 

Bespotted with reproachful shame 
To ages following shall I bee, 

And in records be writ my blame ; 
Lord Wigmoore, this is long of thee ! 

Lord Wigmoore, prostrate at thy feete, 
I crave my first deserved doome, 

That death may cut off from the roote 
This body, blossom, branch and bloome ! 

Let modesty accuse this crime ! 

Let love, and law, and nature speake! 
Was ever any wretch yet scene 

That in one instant all did breake ? 
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Then, Wigmoore, justice on me show, 

That thus consented to this act ; 
Give me my death : for death is due 

To such as sinne in such a fact. 

O that the wombe had beene my grave, 

Or I had perisht in my birth ! 
O that same day may darknesse have 

Wherein I first drew vitall breath ! 

Let God regard it not at all ! 

Let not the sunne upon it shine ! 
Let misty darknesse on it fall, 

For to make knowne this sinne of mine ! 

The night wherein I was conceived 
Let be accurst with mournefull eyef^ ! 

Let twinckling starres from skyes be reav*d, 
And clouds of darknesse thereon rise ! 

Because they shut not up the powers. 

That gave the passage to my life. 
Come sorrow, finish up mine hdwers, 

And let my time here end with greefe ! 

And having made this wofull moane, 

A knife she snatched from her side ; 
Where Lucresse part was rightly showne, 

For with the same, fayre Isabell dyed. 

c 2 
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Whereat Lord Wigmoore grieved sore, 
In heart repenting his amisse, 

And after would attempt no more 

To crop the flowers of maiden's blisse : 

But lived long in woefull wise, 
Till death did finish up his dayes. 

And now in Isabel's grave he lyes 

Till judgment comes them both to raise. 



A SONG OF SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, WHO BY STRANGE FOR- 
TUNES CAME TO BEE THRICE LORD MAIOR OF LONDON ; WITH 
HIS BOUNTIFULL GUIFTS AND LIBERALLITY GIVEN TO THIS 
HONOURABLE CITTY. 

To the Tune of " Dainty come thou to me." 



Here must I tell the praise 

Of worthy Whittington ; 
Known to be in his dayes 

Thrice Maior of London. 
But of poor parentage 

Borne was he, as we Keare; 
And in his tender age 

Bred up in Lancashire. 

Poorely to London than 
Came up this simple lad ; 

Where, with a marchant-man, 
Soone he a dwelling had ; 
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And in a kitchen plast 

A scullion for to be, 
Whereas long time he past 

In labour drudgingly. 

His daily service was 

Tuiiiing spitts at the fire, 
And to scour pots of brassc, 

For a poore scullions hire. 
Meat and drinke all his pay. 

Of coyne he had no store, 
Therefore to run away. 

In secret thought he bore. 

So from this Marchant-man, 

Whittington secretly 
Towards his country ran, 

To purchase liberty. 
But, as he went along 

In a fair summer morne, 
Loudon's bells sweetly rung, 

"Wittington back return." 

Evermore sounding so, 

" Turn againe, Whittington, 
For thou in time shall grow 

Lord Maior of London." 
Whereupon back againe 

Whittington came with speed, 
A prentisc to remaiue, 

As the lord had decreed. 
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Still blessed be the bells : 

This was his daily song, 
" They my good fortune tells, 

Most sweetly have they rung. 
If God so favour me, 

I will not proove unkind, 
London my love shall see, 

And my great bounties find." 

But see his happy chance : 

This scullion had a cat. 
Which did his state advance, 

And by it wealth he gat. 
His maister ventred forth. 

To a land far unknowne, 
With marchandise of worth. 

As is in stories showne. 

Wittii^ton had no more 

But his poore cat as than, 
Which, to the ship he bore. 

Like a brave marchant man. 
Vent'ring the same, quoth he, 

I may get store of golde. 
And maior of London be, 

As the bells have me told. 

Wittington's marchandise 
Carried was to a land 

Troubled with rats and mice, 
As they did underst«ad •, 
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The king of that country, there 

As he at dinner sat, 
Daily remain'd in fear 

Of many a mouse and rat. 

Meat that in trenchers lay. 

No way they could keepe safe, 
But by rats borne away, 

Fearing no wand or staffe. 
Whereupon soone they brought 

Wittiogton's nimble cat, 
Which by the king was bought; 

Heapes of gold giv'n for that. 

Home againe came these men 

With their ships loaden so, 
Whittington's wealth began 

By this cat thus to grow. 
Scullions life he forsooke 

To be a marchant good, 
And soon began to looke 

How well his credit stood. 

After that he was chose 

Shriefe of the citty heere. 
And then full quickly rose 

Higher, as did appeare. 
For to this cities praise. 

Sir Richard Whittington 
Came to be in his dayes, 

Tbrise Maior of London. 
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More his fame to advance, 

Thousands he lent his king, 
To maintaine warres in France, 

Glory from thence to bring. 
And after, at a feast 

AVTiich he the king did make. 
He burnt the bonds all in jeast, 

And would no money take. 

Ten thousand pound he gave 

To his prince willingly. 
And would not one penny have : 

This in kind curtesie. 
God did thus made him great ; 

So would he daily see 
Poor people fed with meat, 

To shew his charity. 

Prisoners poore cherish*d were ; 

Widdowes sweet comfort found ; 
Good deeds both far and neere, 

Of him do still resound. 
Wittington Colledge is 

One of his charities ; 
Records reporteth this. 

To lasting memories. 

Newgate he builded faire, 
For prisoners to live in ; 

Clirist's-Church he did repaire, 
Christian love for \o \v\w. 
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Many more such like deedes 

Were done by Whittington, 
Which joy and comfort breedes 

To such as looke thereon. 

Lancashire, thou hast bred 

This flower of charity ! 
Though he be gon and dead, 

Yet lives he lastingly. 
Those bells that call'd him so, 

" Turne again Whittington" 
Call you back many moe 

To live so in London. 



TIIK LIFE AND DEATH OF THE GREAT DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM: 
WHO CAME TO AN UNTIMELY END FOR CONSENTING TO THE 



DEPOSITING OF TWO GALLANT VOUNO PRINCES, KING EDWARD 
S CHILDREN. 

To the Tune of " Shore's Wife." 



THE fourth's children. 



A tale of grief I must unfold, 
A tale that never yet was told, 
A tale that might to pitty moove, 
The spirits below, and saints above. 

When warres did plague this maiden land, 
Great Buckingham in grace did stand ; 
With kings and queencs he ruled so, 
Wlien he »aid I, none durst say "No. 
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Great Glouster's duke, that washt the throne 
With blood of kings, to make't his own, 
By Henry Stafford's help obtain'd 
What reason wil'd to be refrain'd. 

If any noble of this land 
Against great Glouster's aime did stand, 
Ould Buckingham with might and i>ower, 
In seas of woes did him devour. 

He hoped when Richard was made king. 
He would much greater honors bring 
To Buckingham and to his name. 
And well reward him for the same. 

In Clarence' death he had a hand. 

And 'gainst King Edward's queen did stand, 

And to her sons bore little love. 

When he as bastards would them proove. 

King Edward swore him by his oth, 
In true alledgiance to them both ; 
" Which if I faile, I wish," quoth he, 
" All christians' curse may light on me." 

It so fell out on All-Soules day. 
By law his life was tane away : 
He had his wish though not his will. 
For treason's end is alwaies ill. 
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In London having pleaded clmme, 
And Richard thereby won the game, 
He challeng'd honour for his gain, 
But was rewarded with disdaine. 

On which disgrace within few houres, 
Great Buckingham had rais'd his powers : 
But all in vain, the king was strong, 
And Stafford needs must suffer wrong. 

His army fail'd, and durst not stand 
Upon a traitor's false command. 
Being thus deceaved, ould Stafford fled, 
Not knowing where to hide his head. 

The king with speed to have him found, 
Did offer ful two thousand pound : 
Thus Richard sought to cast him downe, 
Whose wit did win him England's crowne. 

The plaine old Duke, his life to save, 
Of his owne man did souccour crave ; 
In hope that he would him releive 
That late much land to him did give. 

Base Banester this man was nam'd, 
By this vile'd deed for ever sham'd. 
" It is" quoth he " a common thing 
To injure him that wrong'd his king." 



^ 
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Yet death, by his remorselesse power, 
Did blast the bloome of this sweet flower. 

Oh ! mourne, moume, raoume, faire ladies ; 

Jane your queen, the flower of England, dies. 

His former queenes being wrapt in lead. 

This gallant dame possest his bed: 

Where rightly from her wombe did spring 

A joyfnll comfort to hir king ; 

A welcome blessing to the land, 

Preserv'd by God's most holy hand. 

Oh ! mourne, mourne, mourne, faire ladies, 
Jane your queen, the flower of England, dies. 

The queen in travell, pained sore 
Full thirty woeful daies and more, 
And no way could delivered be, 
As every lady wisht to see : 
Wherefore the king made greater mone 
Than ever yet his grace had showne. 

Oh ! mourne, mourne, mourne, faire ladies, 
Jane your queen, the flower of England, dies. 

Being something eased in his mind. 
His eyes a slumbering sleepe did find ; 
Where dreaming he had lost a rose. 
But which he could not well suppose ; 
A ship he had, a Rose by name; 
Oh no ! it was his royall Jane. 

Oh ! moume, mourne, moume, faire ladies, 
Jane your queen, the flower of England, dies. 
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Being thus perplext with greif and care, 
A lady to him did repaire, 
And said, " O king ! shew us thy will. 
The queene's sweet life to save or spill. 
If she cannot delivered be, 
Yet save the flower, if not the tree !" 
Oh ! moume, mourne, moume, faire ladies, 
Jane, your queen, the flower of England dies. 

Then down uppon his tender knee, 
For help from heaven prayed he : 
Meane while into a sleepe they cast 
His queene, which ever more did last ; 
And opening then her tender woomb. 
Alive they tooke this budding bloome. 

Oh ! mourne, mourne, mourne, faire ladies, 
Jane, your queen, the flower of England dies. 

This babe so born, much comfort brought, 
And chear'd his father's drooping thought : 
Prince Edward he was cal'd by name, 
Grac'd with vertue, wit, and fame : 
And when his father left this earth. 
He rul'd this land by lawfull birth. 

Oh ! mourne, moume, moume, faire ladies ; 

Jane, your queen, the flower of England dies. 

But marke the powerfull will of heaven ! 
We from this joy were soone bereaven. 
Six yeares he raigned in this land. 
And then obeyed God's command. 
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And left his croune to Mary heare, 
Whose five years' raigne cost England dear. 
Oh ! niourne, mourne, mourne, faire ladies, 
Jane your (jueen, the flower of England, dies. 

Elizabeth raigned next to her, 
Europe's pride, and England's starre, 
Wonder, world ! for such a queen 
Under heaven was never scene : 
A mayd, a saint, an angell bryghtj 
In whom all pnnces took delight. 

Oh ! mourne, mourne, mourne, faire ladies ! 

Elizabeth, the flower of England's, dead ! 



A SHORT AND SWEET SONNET MADE BY ONE OF THE MAIDE8 OF 

HONOR UPON THE DEATH OF QUEENE ELIZABETH, WHICH 

SHE SOWED UPPON A SAMPLER IN RED SILKE. 

To a new Tune, or " Phillida flouts me." 



Gone is Elizabeth, 

Whom we have lov'd so deare ; 
She our kind mistres was 

Full foure and forty yeare. 
England she govem'd well, 

Not to be blamed, 
Flanders she govern'd well. 

And Ireland tamed. 
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France she befrended, 

Spaine she hath foiled, 
Papists rejected, 

And the Pope spoyled. 
To princes powerful!. 

To the world vertuous, 
To her foes mercifull. 

To subjects gracious. 
Her soule is in heaven, 

The world keeps her glory, 
Subjects her good deeds. 

And so ends my story. 



THE LIFE AND DEATH OF FAMOUS THO. 8TUKELT, AN ENGLISH 

GALLANT IN THE TIME OF QUEENE ELIZABETH, WHO ENDED 

HIS DATES IN A BATTAILE OF KINGS IN BARBARIE. 

To the Tune of " King Henrie's going to Bullin." 



In the west of England 
Borne there was, I understand, 

A famous gallant in his dayes. 
By birth a wealthy clothier's sonne ; 
Deeds of wonder he hath done, 

To purchase him a long and lasting praise. 

If I should tell his story. 
Pride was all his glory, 

And lusty Stulcely he was call'd in«court; 
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He serv'd a bishop of tlie west, 
And did accompany the best, 

Maintaining still himselfe in gallant sort. 

Being thus esteemed, 

And every where well deemed, 

He gain'd the favour of a London dame. 
Daughter to an alderman, 
Curtis he was called then. 

To whom a sutor gallantly he came. 

When she his person spied. 
He could not be denied. 

So brave a gentleman he w^as to see : 
She was quickly made his wife. 
In weale or woe to lead her life. 

Her father willingly did so agree. 

Thus, in state and pleasure. 
Full many daies they measure. 

Till cruell death, with his regardles spight, 
Bore old Curtis to his grave, 
A thing which Stukely wisht to have, 

Tliat he might revell all in gold so bright. 

He was no sooner tombed 
But Stukely presumed 

To spend a hundred pound that day in waste 
The bravest gaUants of the land 
Had Stukelies purse at their command ; 

Thus merily the time away he pass'd. 
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Taverns and ordinaries 
Where his cheefest braveries, 

Goulden angells flew there up and downe; 
Riots where his best delight, 
With stately feastings day and night ; 

In court and citty thus he won renowne. 

Thus wasting land and living 
By this lawlesse giving. 

At last he sold the pavements of his yard, 
Which covered were with blocks of tin ; 
Old Curtis left the same to him, 

Which he consumed vainely as you heard. 

Whereat his wife sore greeved, 
Desir'd to be releeved ; 

" Make much of me, dear husband," she did say : 
** 111 make much more of thee," quoth he, 
** Than any one shall : verily," 

" m sell thy clothes, and so will go away." 

Cruelly thus hearted. 
Away from her he parted, 

And travelled into Italy with speed : 
There he flourisht many a day 
In his silkes and rich array. 

And did the pleasures of a lady feed. 

It was the ladies pleasure 

To give him gold and treasure, 

And to maintaine him in great pomp and fame ; 

d2 
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At last came iiewes assuredly 
Of a battaile fought in Barbary, 

And he would valiantly go see the same. 

Many a noble gallant 
Sold both land and talent 

To follow Stukely in this famous fight ; 
Whereas three kings in person would 
Adventurously, with courage bould. 

Within the battaile shew themselves in fight. 

Stukely and his followers all 
Of the king of Portugall, 

Had entertainement like to gentlemen : 
The king affected Stukely so, 
That he his secrets all did know. 

And bore his royall standard now and then. 

Upon this day of honour 
Each king did shew his banner, 

Morocco, and the King of Barbery, 
Portugall with all his train. 
Bravely glist'red in the plain, 

And gave the onset there most valiantly. 

The cannons they resounded, 
Thund'ring drums rebounded. 

Kill, kill ! as then was all the soldiers cry ; 
Mangled men lay on the ground. 
And with blood the earth was dround. 

The sun was likewise darkened in the skye. 
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Heaven was sore displeased, 
And would not be appeased, 

But tokens of God's heavy wrath did sliow 
That he was angry at this war ; 
He sent a fearfull blazing star 

Whereby these kings might their misfortunes know. 

Bloody was this slaughter. 
Or rather wilfull murther, 

Wliere six score thousand fighting men were slain; 
Tluree kings within this battaile died, 
With forty dukes and carles beside, 

The like will never more be fought again. 

With woful armes enfonlding, 
Stukely stood beholding 

This bloody sacrifice of soules that day ; 
He, sighing, said, " I wofuU wight. 
Against my conscience heere did fight, 

And brought my followers all unto decay." 

Being thus molested, 

And with greefes oppressed, 

Those brave Italians that did sell their lands 
With Stukely thus to travel forth. 
And venture life for little worth, 

Upon him all did lay their murthering hands. 

Unto death thus wounded, 

His heart with sorrow swoimded. 

And to them all he made this heavy mone : 
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" Thus have I left my country deere, 
To be so vilely murthered heere, 

Even in this place whereas I am not known. 

" My wife I have much wronged ; 
Of what to her belonged 

I vainely spent in idle course of life. 
"What I have done is past, I see, 
And bringeth nought but greef to me, 

Therefore grant now thy pardon, gentle wife ! 

" Life, I see, consumeth, 
And death, I feel, presumeth 

To change this life of mine into a new : 
Yet this me greatest comfort brings, 
I liv'd and died in love of kings. 

And so brave Stukely bids the world adew." 

Stukely's life thus ended, 
Was after death befrended. 

And like a soldier buried gallantly ; 
Where now there stands upon his grave 
A stately temple, builded brave, 

With golden turrets piercing in the skye. 
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A MOST ROYAL. SONG OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF OUR LATE 
RENOWNED PRINCESSE QUEENE ELIZABETH. 

To the Tune of " The Ladies faU." 



In England raigned once a king, 

Eight Henry cal'd by name, 
Which made fair Anne of Bullaine queen 

Of England, in great fame. 
Who brought unto this country joy, 

And to her king delight : 
A daughter that in England made 

God's gospell shine most bright. 

At Greenwich was this princess born. 

That gallant place in Kent, 
A house belov'd of kings and queenes, 

A house of sweet content. 
Ev'n in her childhood she beganne 

So stor'd with heavenly grace, 
That all estates, both high and low, 

Her vertues did embrace. 

None like Elizabeth was found 

In learning so divine ; 
She had the perfect skilful arts 

Of all the muses nine. 
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In Latten, Greeke, and Hebrew, shee 
Most excellent was knowne ; 

To forraigne kings' ambassadors 
The same was daily showne. 

The Italian, French, and Spannish tongue 

She well could speak, and read ; 
The Turkish and Arabian speech 

Grew perfect at her need. 
Her musick made her wondei-full, 

(So cunning therein found,) 
The fame whereof about the world 

In princes' ears did sound. 

Yet when her royall parents' lives 

By death were ta'en away. 
And her deare brother Edward turn'd 

To clodds of earth and clay. 
Her cruel sister Mary sought 

Her lasting greef and woe, 
Regarding not the gifts that God 

Upon her did bestow. 

A bloody reign Queue Mary liv'd, 

A Papist in beleefe. 
Which was unto Elizabeth 

A great heart-breaking greefe. 
A faithful Protestant was she. 

At which Queen Mary spighted, 
And in Elizabeth's mishaps 

She daily much delighted. 
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Poor maiden ! by the bishops' wills 

In prison she was put, 
And from her frends and comforters 

In cruel manner shut : 
Much hoping she would turn in time, 

And her true faith forsake ; 
But firme she was, and patiently 

Did all these troubles take. 

Her sister forthwith gave command 

Her diet to be small, 
Her servants likewise very few, 

Yea, almost none at all : 
And also would have ta'en her life. 

But that King Phillip said, 
" Oh Queen ! thy country will re[)ort 

Thou hast the tiger plaid." 

The Lord thus put this king in mind 

His chosen saint to save; 
And also to Queene Maries life 

A sodaine ending gave : 
And so Elizabeth was fetcht 

From prison to a crowne. 
Which she full foure and forty yeares 

Possest with much renoune. 

She Popery first of all supprest. 

And in our English tongue 
Did cause God's Bible to be read ; 

Which heaven continue long ! 
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Pure preaching likewise she ordain'd, 
With })lenty in this land, 

And still against the foes thereof 
Most zealously did stand. 
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The pride of Konie this queene abates, 

And s})ightefull Spain keept under, 
And succord much Low-country states, 

Whereat the world did wonder 
That such a worthy * queen' as she. 

Should worke such worthy things, 
And bring more honor to this land 

Then all our former kings. 

The gould still brought from Spanish mines, 

In spite of all her foes, 
Throughout all parts of Christendome 

Her brave adventures showes. 
Iler battailes fought upon the seas, 

Resounded up to heaven ; 
Which, to advance her fame and praise, 

Had victory still given. 

The Spanish power in eighty-eight. 

Which thirsted for her blood, 
Most nobly, like an Amazon, 

Their purposes withstood ; 
And boldly in her royall campe 

In person she was scene : 
The like was never done, I think. 

By any English queene. 
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Full many a traytor since that time, 
She hath confounded quite, 
And not the bloodiest mind of all 

Her courage could affright : 
For mercy joyn'd with majesty. 

Still made her foes her friends, 
By pardoning many which deserv'd 

To have untimely ends. 

Tirone, with all his Irish rout 

Of rebells, in that land, 
Though ne'er so desp'rate, bold, and stout, 

Yet fear'd her great command. 
She made them quake and tremble sore 

But for to hear her name: 
She planted peace in that faire land, 

And did their wildnesse tame. 

Though warres she kept, with dangers great, 

In Ireland, France, and Spayne, 
Yet her true subjects still at home 

In safety did remaine. 
They joy'd to see her princely face, 

And would in nombers run. 
To meet her royall majesty, 

More thick then moates in sun. 

But time that brings all things to end, 

A swift-foot course did run ; 
And of this royal maiden queenc 

A wofull conquest won. 
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Her death brought feare upon the laud, 

No words but tales of woe 
In subjects' ears resounded then, 

Wherever men did goe. 

But fear, exchang'd to present joyes, 

Sweet comforts loud did ring ; 
Instead of queene, the people cried 

" Long live our royall king !" 
Which name of king did seeme most strange, 

And made us for to muse, 
Because full many a year the name 

Of king we did not use. 

But such a noble king is he. 

And so maintains our peace. 
That we in that may daily wish 

His life may never cease. 
His queene and his posterity 

Good angels still defend, 
This is my muse's chief desire, 

Her melody to end. 
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A SONG OF A BEGGAR AND A KING. 

I READ that once, in Affrica, 

A prince that there did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faine, 
From natures workes he did incline, 
For sure he was not of mj minde. 
He cared not for women-kind. 

But did them all disdain. 
But marke what happen'd bj the way, 
As he out of his window lay. 
He saw a beggar all in grey, 

Which did increase his paine. 

The blinded boy, that shootes so trim, 

From heaven downe so high. 
He drew a dart, and shot at him. 

In place where he did lye : 
Which soone did pierce him to the quick. 
For when he felt the arrow prick. 
Which in his tender heart did stick. 

He looketh as he would dye. 
" What sudden change is this," quoth he, 
" That I to love must subject be. 
Which never thereto would agree, 

But stm did it defie ?" 
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nieu from his window he did come, 

And laid him on his bed, 
A thousand heapes of care did runne 

Within his troubled head. 
P'or now he means to crave her love, 
And now he seeks which way to proove 
How he his fancie might remove. 

And not this beggar wed. 
But Cupid had him so in snare, 
That this poore beggar must prepare 
A salve to cure him of his care. 

Or els he would be dead. 

And, as he musing thus did lie. 

He thought for to devise 
How he might have her company. 

That so did maze his eyes. 
" In thee," quoth he, " doth rest my life ; 
For surely thou shalt be my wife. 
Or else this hand with bloody knife 

The Gods shall sure suffice." 
Then from his bed he ' soon' arose. 
And to his pallace gate he goes ; 
Full little then this beggar knowes 

When she the king espied. 

" The Grods preserve your Majesty !" 

The beggars all gan cry, 
" Vouchsave to give your charity 

Our childrens food to buy." 
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The king to them his purse did cast, 
And thej to part it made great haste ; 
The silly woman was the last 

That after them did hye. 
The king he cal'd her back again, 
And unto her he gave his chaine ; 
And said, " With us you shall remain 

Till such time as we dye: 

" For thou," quoth he, " shalt be my wife, 

And honoured like the queene ; 
With thee I meane to lead my life, 

As shortly shall be scene : 
Our wedding day shall appointed be. 
And every thing in their degree : 
Come on," quoth he, " and follow me. 

Thou shalt go shift thee cleane. 
What is thy name ? — go on," quoth he. 
" Penelophon, O king !" quoth she : 
With that she made a lowe courtsey ; 

A trim one as I weene. 

Thus, hand in hand, along they walke 

Unto the king's palace : 
The king with courteous, comly talke. 

This beggar doth embrace. 
The beggar blusheth scarlet read. 
And straight againe as pale as lead. 
But not a word at all she said, 

She was in such amaze. 
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At last she spake with trembling voyce, 
And said, " O king ; I do rejojee 
That you will take nie for your choice, 
And my degree so base." 

And when the wedding day was come. 

The king commanded straight 
The noblemen, both all and some. 

Upon the queene to waight. 
And she behav'd herself that day, 
As if she had never walk't the way ; 
She had forgot her gowne of gray. 

Which she did wear of late. 
The proverb old is come to passe, 
The priest when he begins the masse, 
Forgets that ever clarke he was; 

He know'th not his estate. 

Hear may you read, Cophetua, 

Through fancie long time fed, 
Compelled by the blinded boy 

The beggar for to wed : 
He that did lovers' lookes disdaine. 
To do the same was glad and fain. 
Or else he would himself have slaine, 

In stories as we read. 
Disdain no whit, O lady deere ! 
But pitty now thy servant heere. 
Lest that it hap to thee, this yeare 

As to the king it did. 
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And thus they lead a quiet life 

During their princely raigne, 
And in a tomb were buried both ; 

As writers shew us plaine. 
The lords they tooke it grievously, 
The ladies tooke it heavily, 
The commons cryed pittiously. 

Their death to them was pain. 
Their fame did sound so passingly, 
That it did pierce the starry sky, 
And throughout all the earth did flye, 

To every prince's realme. 



A lover's song in praire of his mistress. 
To the Tiino of " Apelles." 



If that Apelles now did raigne, 
Whoever sought for to have fame 

He might have wone with lesser paine, 
A greater honor to his name ; 

For, with great paine, he sought all Greece 
Till he had found the fairest peece. 

Throughout all Greece he could not view 
So fair, so feat, so fine withall ; 

Nor yet his pencell never drew 
So fair a peece, nor never shall. 

E 
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Wherefore, if he had seen these dajes, 
He might have wone a greater praise. 

Oh ! happy man, might he have said. 

If he had lived to this time, 
For to have seen so fair a maide, 

■ In all proportions made so fine ; 
Her fullgent face so faire, so cleare, 

That Europe cannot [shew] her peere. 

Pygmalion, with his gravers, then 
Could never worke so fair a peece. 

Nor yet Apelles, in his time. 
Did ever see the like in Greece : 

For, if he had, he would have said 
That Venus was not like this maid. 

She is a graft of noble groweth. 
And worthy is she of her fame, 

For why her vertues plainly showeth 
That well she hath deserv'd the same : 

Wherefore my painfull pen all waies. 
Shall never cease to write her praise. 

O that my pen could print her praise 
According to her just desert. 

That I might say, and see those dayes. 
That I desired with my heart ! 

For still I thought, and ever shall, 

My mistres' praise might passe them all. 
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Now proof and praise in one is knit, 
And hath blowne to praise this maide, 

And justice doth in judgment sit 
For to performe that I have said. 

Thus to conclude, and end to make, 

Unto the gods I her betake. 



ANOTHER. 

To a new Tune. 

The bee doth love the sweetest flower, 
So doth the blossome the Aprill shower, 
And I doe love that ladj truely : 
Why should not I love her that loves me ? 

The bird doth love the morning bright, 

To see the day is her delight. 

And I do [love] to see her face. 

In whome, that I doe love, is my solace. 

The fish doth love the flouds by kind, 
For want of it they are but pynd. 
And I doe love her presence also. 
Whom that I love, and love no moe. 

The lypard doth love to lie and pry 
Upon the faces that goeth him by. 
And I doe love to looke and gaze 
Upon my true love's pleasant face. 



Y."! 
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The (leere doth love in woods to dwell, 

As I to you the truth shall tell, 

And I doe love as doth the deere : 

Oh ! whereas I love would Christ I were ! 

Troylus * did love' with all his might, 
Cressed of Troy, that was so bright, 
And I doe love as farre as he, 
And ever shall untill I dye. 



IN PRAISE AND DISPRAISE OF WOMEN. 

To a pleasant new Tunc. 



Women to praise who taketh in hand, 

A number shall displease. 
But who so doth them most dispraise, 

Doth most live at their ease ; 
Whereat 1 muse and marvaile much. 

And shall do till I die ; 
And if you think I say not true, 

Aske them if that I lye. 

They are man's aid and only stay. 

And comfort at his need. 
They cherish him in all affaires. 

How ever that he speed : 
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And that she for him may doe 

She doth it willingly ; 
And if you think I say not true, 

Aske them if that I lye. 

And when their husbands be faiTe from hand, 

Then will they spin and carde, 
They wil not gossip and go gay, 

But then they fare full hard ; 
They rise up early and lye downe late, 

They labour earnestly 
To save a penny or a groat ; 

Ask them if that I lye. 

And if her husband chance to chide, 

She gives him not a word. 
Or if he fight she answers him 

No more then doth a bourd, 
But out she goeth about her worke. 

And takes all patiently. 
Except she crowne him with a stoole ; 

Aske them if that I lye. 

Or with her ten commandments 

She takes him on the face. 
That from his cheekes, downe to his chin, 

A man may see each race ; 
The goodman then must weare a clout. 

The goodwife she will dye. 
Her husband['s] hurt so heavily 

She takes, or else 1 lye. 
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Then to his bed she wil not come, 

Nor with him will be 'greed, 
Unlesse she have a petticoate. 

Or else some other weed : 
And when she's with her gossips met 

She telles them by and by. 
How she her husband handled hath : 

Aske them if that I lye. 

Well done, good gossip, saith the one, 

Your practise well we praise . 
I drinke to you for your good deed. 

The second gossip sayes. 
They all to put the same in use 

Do promise by and by^ 
Which they fulfil unto their power 

Forthwith, or else I lye. 

Good wives, a judgement I you pray. 

Your verdit let me heere ; 
Where all be falce, or all be true. 

By you it must appeare. 
How ever that the matter goeth, 

The trueth you must descry ; 
Or else it is not possible 

To know if that I lye. 
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THE LOVKH'h fairing HKNT TO IIIH IIKHT IIKLOYUD. 

To tho Tuiio of " I wuiulcr up und dowue." 

My comfort and my joy, 

This fairing I do Hcnd ; 
Let not unkindncsHc Iiim destroy 

Tliat is tliy iaitlifull friend. 

A loyall lieart I send ; 

To tliee the same I ^ive ; 
() cherish it and ke.epe it safe, 

And so the 8ame will live. 

liut if you it forHake, 

And will not yeeld it grace, 
Jt livcH and dyes, and soon is fled. 

Within a little space. 

O flic no ])romis(; made. 

Nor do mv. not disdain ; 
One frowne will strike so csruelly, 

'J'hat I shall live in paine. 

A smile revives me being dead. 

And is a joyful treasure ; 
let tliat sunne-shine ere Im; sprcd. 

For it is my chicfe tj'easure. 
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Mj solfe, and wealth, and all I have, 

A fairing I do give 
To thee, that first my heart i)os8est, 

And still maist make me live. 

Steele not thy heart, nor make it hard. 
But intertaine mine inne ; 

So may I boast, and still shall say, 
I shall much comfort win. 

lieturne me comfort back ; 

Let me not languisli ever! 
For I am thine, and ever shall. 

Till death my life do sever. 



THK MATDEn'h kind ANSWERE TO UKR IX)VER. 



To the same Tune. 



Take courage, gentle love, 
I never will thee forsake ; 

Nor, while I live, shall ever man 
Possession of me take. 

Thy loyall heart Ee keepe, 
And send mine back to thee. 

Mine is in feare to live in paine, 
But thine I am sure is free. 
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The promise that I made, 

I vow and swear lie keepe ; 
My love to thee shall ever wake, 

Oh never let thine ftleepe ! 

No frownes shall kill my faee, 

But smiles shall stil be seene, 
1 long until I see thy face, 

That absent long hath beene. 

My heart doth melt like waxe, 

And never shall be hard ; 
Women have never steely hearts, 

For then their sex were mar'd. 

All comfort I can send 

I do returne to thee. 
My heart, my selfe, and all I have 

Is thine eternally. 



A MAIDK 8 COMPLAINT FOR LACK OF A IX>VE ; 
RXPRF.8KINO TIIK ANGUISH IN MINI) HUE DOTH PROOVE. 



No maiden may so well as 1 
Complain of her hard destiny, 
I am now in prime of yeanjs, 
Yet there is no yong man beare.'> 
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A brest that harboreth a heart 
That hath compassion on my smai*t ; 
Therefore I am sore affraid 
I shall live and dye a maid. 

I cast, as other maidens doe, 
Amorous glances for to woe 
Young men to settle on my love, 
But those glances do not proove ; 
They are like shaftes by blind men shot 
Against a marke that nere is hot ; 
Therefore I am sore afraid 
I shall live and die a maide. 

Twenty winters have I scene, 

And as many sommers greene, 

'Tis enough to breed dispaire 

So long a maidenhead to beai'c ; 

'Tis a burden of such waight. 

That I would faine be eas'd oft straight ; 

But, alasse, I am afraid 

I shall live and die a maide. 

I know that young men me reject, 

My beauty merrits more respect. 

My quicke gray eye, my cherry cheeke. 

Where they may finde, that list to seeke, 

Matter to increase love's fire, 

And to stir them to desire ; 

But, alas, I am afraid 

J shall live and die a maide. 
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Higho, I love, yet modesty 
Bids me not be too free 
In demonstrating [all] my paine, 
Least rebuke and shame I gaine ; 
But where fire is, there it smoakes ; 
Anguish followes heavy stroakes. 
Out alasse ! I am afraid 
I shall live and die a maide. 

I love, yet love binds me to paine. 
Love rejected 's lovers' baine, — 
We maides are bound by modesty. 
At all assaies, to secrecy ; 
Modestie's too strict a dame, 
To her will I cannot frame : 
Out alasse ! I am afraid 
I shall live and die a maide. 

Time hath wrought an alteration. 
Blushing is a foolish fashion. 
All maides leave it, so will I, 
And to my sore a salve apply ; 
Babish blusliing hinders all 
Who would to modesty be thrall : 
I will be no more afraid, 
lie no longer be a maide. 

BaslifuU young men make us bould 
When they love in bondage hould, 
They take from us that ruddy dye 
That .should upon our iace?> \ye v 
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Condemne us not then, love makes way, 
Like fire that's hid in dryest hay ; 
I will be no more afraid. 
Be no longer live a maide. 



THE LAMENTATION OF AN ALE WIFE8 DAUGHTER. 

To a new Tune. 



In the spring time, when plants do bud. 

And birds use chirping notes, 
When beasts do gather heart of grasse. 

And fish in water flotes ; 
It was my chance for to espie 

A nimph of Venus traine. 
Who in a grove wherein she sat 

Did mightily complaine. 
I hearkned to her sad lament, 

I listned to her tale. 
Whereby it seemed that she had 

Set honestly to sale. 
Alas, said shee, that mother deere 

An ale-wife was to me, 
Or that it was my heavie chance 

To use bad company. 
Wo be to him that with the oyle 

Of angels mc intis'd, 
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Thrice woe be to the golden baits 

That often me surprised. 
Woe to the toyes of youth too rash, 

Woe to the crafty snares 
Of crooked age that youth doe catch 

In nets at unawares. 
Woe to dame nature for hir paines 

In making me the glasse 
For others for to scoffe and laugh 

As they the way doe passe. 
Then gushed out the silver streames 

Of water from her eyes, 
AV'liicli did bedew her roseate oheekes 

And that in dolefuU wise. 
Jenkin. At whicli I came and spake these words : 

What fortune hath decreed ? 
Or how, or why, have fatall fates 

Committed such a deed 
That thou, the mirror of our age. 

And pride of natures bower, 
Farre sweeter then the ruddy rose 

Or gallant gillyflower, 
Should'st thus lament and pine away, 

Whose cheerfull countenance 
The hearts of yong and cake of old 

Ilath causd full oft to daunce ? 
1st losse of love ? 1st want of wealth ? 

1st cause thou sleepest alone ? 
Or ist the death of some deare friend 

That causeth thee to mone ? 
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Joo. Not SO, my friend, wliat doost thou mean, 

To make the thing so strange? 
Experience teachcth after full 

There needs must bee a change. 
The golden baite intised hath 

The pretious pearle from me, 
Which to be gotten back againe, 

Remains without remedy. 
Jen. Your meaning (sweet) I do not know, 

I pray you tell it plaine, 
Faine would I finde some remedy 

To ease you of your paine. 
Joo. I thanke you for your kind good will, 

Which you did shew to me. 
In recompence whereof I will 

My words make plaine to thee. 
As nature had adorned me 

With gifts of beauty rare, 
So, for to deck and trim myself 

Was all my chiefest care ; 
Then many suters came to me, 

And most my betters were, 
Whom I disdain'd and set light by, 

My mind was to severe ; 
At length there came an aged man. 

Of money store had he, 
Who with his bags and golden baits, 

Hath bred my misery. 
My mother yeelded her consent, 

And causd me doe the same, 
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Which maketh me thus to lament 

That I must live in shame. 
Let maidens then example take, 

And warning by my fall, 
Least they, like me, should catched be 

By comming to the call. 
Thus hast thou heard, my friend, my griefe, 

I can no longer stay, 
Adew, and twenty times farewell 

This sorrowfuU month of May. 



A NEW SONNET OF CORIDON AND PHILLFDA. 

CoRiDON, arise, my Coridon, 
Titan shineth cleare. 
CoR. Who is it that calleth Coridon ? 

Who is it I heare ? 
Phil. Phillida, thy true love, calleth thee, 
Arise then, arise then. 
Arise and feed thy flocks with me. 
CoR. Phillida, my true [love], is it she ? 
I come then, I come then, 
I come and feed my flocks with thee. 

Phil. Here are cheries ripe, my Coridon, 

Eate them for my sake. 
CoR. Here's my oaten pipe, my lovely on[e,] 

Sport for thee to make. 



r 
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Here are threeds, my true love, fine as silke, 

To knit thee, to knit thee 
A paire of stockins white as milke. 
Here are reeds, my true love, fine and neat, 

To make thee, to make thee 
A bonnet to withstand the heate. 

Phil. I will gather flowers, my Coridon, 

To set in thy cap. 
Cor. I will gather pears, my lovely on[e,] 

To set in thy lap. 
Phil. I wil buy my true love garters gay 

For Sundaies, for Sundaies, 
To wear about his legs so tall. 
Cor. I will buy my true love yellow saye 

For Sundaies, for Sundaies, 
To weare about her midle small. 

Phil. When my Coridon sits on a hill, 

Making melody : 
Cor. When my lovely on[e] sits at her wheele, 
Singing cheerely. 
Sure, me thinkes, my true love doth excell 
For sweetnesse, for sweetnesse, 
. Our Pan, that old Arcadian knight ; 
And, me thinkes, my true love beares the bell 

For clearnesse, for clearnesse. 
Beyond the nimphs^that be so bright. 

Phil. Had my Coridon, my Coridon 
Bin, alacke, my a^fsane. 
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Had my lovely on[e,] my lovely on[e] 

Bin in the plaine, 
Cinthia Endimion had refus'd, 

Preferring, preferring 
My Coridon to play withall ; *'. 

The queene of love had bin excus'd ' 

Bequeathing, bequeathing 
My Phillida the golden ball. 

Yonder comes my mother, Coridon, 

Whither shall I fly ? 
Under yonder beech, my lovely one, 

While she passeth by. 
Say to her thy true love was not here : 

Remember, remember 
To morrow is another day. 
Doubt me not, my true-love, do not feare. 

Farewell then, farewell then. 
Heaven keepe our love alway. 



coridon's complaint. 



Phillida, where hast thou bin ? 
Long it is since I have scene 

My Phillida ; 
Every e'en when day was doon. 
In the absence of the sunne. 

Have we met, my love, to sport and play. 

1 
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Now thy absence makes me feare 
Coridon's not held so deare 

Of PhiHda 
As he earst was wont to bee : 
Smile as thou wert wont on me, 

Phillida, my fairest Phillida ! 

Coridon is now as true 

As when first the heavenly hew 

Of Phillida 
Made him aU-admiring stand, 
And did love and life command, 

Phillida, my fairest Phillida ! 

Such sad dumps thy absence breeds. 
That my pipe of oaten reeds, 

Faire PhiUida, 
I lay by, and sighing sit ; 
Sorrow, sighes, and teares beget ; 

Phillida, my fairest Phillida ! 

With thee T can play and sing. 
And mine armes shall, like a ring, 

Faire PhiUida, 
Circle thee ; and then I hold 
That's more desired of me then gold, 

PhiUida, my fairest PhUlida. 

But, without thee, stiU I say 
I in woe weare time away, 
My dearest love ; 
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Therefore let thy kind reply 
Cure iiie, or I faint and dye, 

Philliduy let not thy fancy move. 



PHYU.IDAKH KIND REPLY K. 

Wherefore faints my Coridon ? 
Thinkes thou I am sueh a one 

As Crcssida? 
I will proove as firme to thee 
As Luerec(», or Penelope ; 

Coridon, donht not of Phillida. 

Though I have been absent long, 
Faint not, my sweet Coridon, 

Thy Phillida 
Is, as thou art, true and just, 
Strong in love, but weake in lust ; 

Coridon, doubt not of Phillida. 

Nor, though our sex are given to range, 
Doth Phillida delight in change, 

My Coridon ; 
If my absence made thee greeve. 
Let my presence now releove 

Coridon, my deercst Coridon. 

As in me thou takest delight. 
So do I in thy swoete sight, 
My Coridon ; 



k2 
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I have bene in yonder grove, 
Gathering flowers for my love, 
Condon, my dearest Coridon ; 

The chiefest both for shew and sent. 
So choice am I for thy content, 

My dearest love ; 
Looke, the livery of the spring 
To deck thee, Coridon, I bring ; 

Then do not thy Phillida reprove. 

Such a loving simpathy 

In our loves (deare love) doth lye, 

I know right well, 
Such a heart wrought combination. 
That I feare no separation, 

Coridon, such needlesse doubts repell. 



A NEW SONNET OF A KNIGHT AND A FAIRE VIRGIN. 

To the Tune of " Selengers round.'* 



I READ how, in King Arthurs time, 

A knight, as he did ride. 
Did meet a virgin faire and bright 

About the greene-wood side. 
Could she well, or could she wo, 

He lighted of his steed, 
And there he tooke, against her will, 

Her maiden head indeed. 
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When this was done, this maiden then 

Went raging to the king, 
Bewailing of her pitteous case, 

And told him every thing ; 
The king now hearing her complaint. 

In stories as I read, 
Commanded the knight he should be hangd 

For this his hainous deed. 

The queen, alas, considering this, 

It was a pitteous thing 
To cast away so faire a man, 

She begd him of the king. 
Unto the knight then she began : 

Now, prisoner art thou mine, 
For thou shalt dye, for ought I know, 

Except thy wits are fine. 

For I will give thee a whole yeares space. 

To know of woemens kind. 
What thing it is that woemen love best 

If they may have their mind. 
Full sadly went this knight away. 

Some councell for to find, 
To know the cause ; to keepe the day 

That was to him assign'd. 

When that the yeare was almost out, 

He came where he had scene 
Twenty ladies in a rout, 
All doDcing on a greene ; 
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When he drew 'neere unto the place 

His question to have told, 
They faded all before his face, 

Save one that was ful old. 

Amaz'd be yee, sir knight, quoth she, 

What ist that you mislike ? 
Perchance you may pick out of me 

The thing that you do seeke. 
He told her then : she said againe, 

If I do it for you, 
You must agree to grant to me 

That you may easily doe. 

Content, quoth he ; Come on, quoth she, 

Have with you to the queene. 
And say that it is soveraignty 

That women love, as I weene. 
Onward they go, the queene did know 

The knight was neere at hand. 
She placed her ladies all on a row 

To heare the matter scand. 

The knight he gave his question thus : 

My tale is soone exprest ; 
It seems to me that soveraigntie 

Is that that women love best. 
The ladies all about the hall 

Their verdidts soone did give. 
This worthy knight hath hit so right. 

He well deserves to live. 
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Then beldam stept before the queene, 

Desiring that the knight 
Might grant to her upon the greene 

The troth that he did plight. 
What is that ? quoth he. Mary, quoth shee, 

That I may be your wife. 
Alas, quod he, then woe is mee, 

Yet rather take my life. 

There was no shift, but marriage swift, 

And both laid in a bed ; 
When she did joy to prove a toy, 

He turned away his head. 
Sir, quoth she, were not you better have me, 

Being both shrewd and old, 
Then to have youth that, for a truth. 

Should make you a cuckold ? 

But all this while she saw no smile 

Nor countenance of the knight ; 
She changed hew, she made herself new, 

Her beauty was brave and bright. 
Then fell the knight to lovers delight, 

Good Lord, what dayes are these ! 
It was so strange to see the change 

A could not sleepe for fleas. 
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A NEW SONG OF AN HOSTISSE AND HER GUESTS. 

To the Tune of ♦♦ The Painter/' 



I wiL not to Saint Katherines goe 

To laugh no more, 
My hostisse chides and checks me so, 

I am sorry therefore : 
When I came in as merry as a fryer, 
She hung the chin, she lookt awry, 
She hould, she scould, she looked so coy, 
I could not be merry, I could not joy. 

I saw her sit so maidenly 

When I came in. 
To busse and kisse her curtusly 

I did begin. 
The more I shewed my countenance free, 
The more beshrewed, the worse was shee ; 
Her talke so shrill, the time so soure, 
I durst not tarry there halfe an hower. 

The beere was bitter for my taste, 

I tell you true ; 
I came to soone to make such hast. 

As did ensue. 
Yet after all these comely shewes, 
As best becomes those friendly shrewes, 
The frownes were gone, and f rollick she, 
Contented was to welcome me. 
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Then had we chat and cheere at will, 

As served the place ; 
A redy friend our pots to fill, 

And fetch apace : 
The goodman he was not at home. 
The guests were cut over heart and come, 
The shrew became a curteous dame. 

The three hoop'd pot was filled round, 

For lack of cheere ; 
A neats foot in the towne was found, 

And we drew neere 
To take our fill of every joy. 
Our hostisse was no longer coy. 
But thankes be to God our friends and us. 
Our malice and all was ended thus. 



A LAMENTABLE DITTT ON THE DEATH OF A NOBLEMAN WHO 
WAS EXECUTED IN THE TIME OF KING EDWARD. 

Should fortune frowne against the gods ? 

Alas, and should she so ! 
Should worthy wightes of noble blood 

Receive such mortall woe ? 
Alas, poore England, now, alas, 
Thy woe wil shortly come to passe ! 

In time of noble Edwai-d's raigne, 
Whose fame doth faiTe resound. 
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His uncle deare did truth maintaine, 

And all his foes confound. 
But in the end, alas, alas, 
His wofull death was brought to passe ! 

His princely name and courage stout, 
Which all men may report. 

Could not defend him from the rout 
Of those that did extort. 

But in the end, alas, alas, 

His wofull death was brought to passe ! 

He was bereft of noble power 

Committed to his charge, 
And cast into the prison tower. 

His torments to enlarge. 
Where as he lay, alas, alas. 
To dolefull death was brought to passe ! 

Who then did know the faigned clause 
Wherefore he was condemned ? 

Is not the sentence of those lawes 
Of all good men commended ? 

O noble duke, alas, alas. 

Thy wofull death is come to passe ! 

How wast thou led unto Tower-Hill, 

With billes beset about, 
Even like a lambe contended still 

Before the woolvish rout. 
O Summerset, alas, alas, 
Thy wofull death is come to p^&e \ 
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How did the common people cry, 

With heaped voices shrill, 
Pardon ! pardon ! with hands on high. 

Hoping to keepe him still. 
[O Summerset, alas, alas. 
Thy wofuU death is come to passe !] 

He stood upright, a noble duke 

With constant courage bold : 
Content yourselves, (this was his sute,) 

The lawes have me controld. 
Alas, poore soules, alas, alas. 
Your woe will shortly come to passe ! 

Pray for the peace of Edward king, 

Your Soveraigne, he did say. 
That he may prosper in Hving, 

All ye, good people, pray, 
Leaste that his foes, alas, alas. 
Do bring his wofull death to passe. 

Our summer sweet was thus bereft. 

And winter did ensue. 
What carefull hearts to us were left. 

Are since approved true. 
Oh ! England, cry alas, alas, 
That thy woe should come thus [to] passe. 
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A PLEASANT NEW SONNET, INTITULED, MINE OWNE DEARE 

LADY BRAVE. 

To the Tuiie of " Rogero." 

Mine owne deare lady brave, 

Would God it were my hap 
To be the spanniell that you have 

To dandle in your lap. 

Or that I were so feate 

To please you with my skippes, 

To take me up, in your conceit. 
To stand and lick your lips. 

Or that my pranking pace 

In all points could agree 
To touch your traine in every place. 

At least as neere as he. 

Or that I could so bragge. 

Or simper with my taile. 
To take me up into your lap 

To know what I doe ayle. 

Then should I hope and have 

Each dainty in the dish, 
And harbor, like a pretty knave, 

According to my wish. 
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And sleepe between your paps, 

With stroking on the head, 
As tenderly as each lady raps 

Such puppies in their beds. 

Would Grod you would voutchsafe 

To grant me half the grace, 
A licke or leape some time to have 

In such a puppies place. 

Should never faining whelpe 

So closely keepe you play. 
For I will neither run nor yelpe, 

Your secrets to bewray ; 

But what it should behove 

A spaniel to professe. 
To cloake or hide when you remoove. 

My part shall be no lesse. 

And what doth want in him 

My favour might supply. 
For though your puppie can do trim. 

Yet not so well as I. 

Perhaps you will forget 

Your puppies dainty toyes, 
When you and I are closely met 

To play for pritty boyes. 
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[In] pitty now peruse 

Tliis written verse of mine, 

Or else the dog I crave to choose, 
The happy state of thiue. 



A NEW SONG OF A CURST WIFE AND HER HUSBANIX 

Passing along through Redriffe, 

I heard one sore complaining, 
Then streight I drew me neere to him 

To know the cause and meaning 
Of this his sorrow, care, and griefe, 

Which did his mind disaster; 
Alasse, sayes he, what shall I doe ? 

My wife will needs be maister. 

For I may bid wo[e] worth the time 

That ere with her I matched, 
For with her nailes that are so sharpe 

My face she hath bescratched ; 
To a surgion I was driven to run, 

For to goe beg a plaister. 
So thus, God knowes, unto my greefe, 

My wife will be my maister. 

I drudge, I droile, I tosse, I toyle, 
Till that the day be ended ; 
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At night I make to her account 

What monny I have spended, 
Or else my pockets she will search, 

And say I am a waster : 
Thus like a mome I live at home, 

And shee will needes be maister. 

For all the paines that I do take, 

Yet still she will be chiding ; 
Except ^ve groats each night I bring, 

At home ther's no abiding ; 
She sales that I am good for nought 

But for some foolish j caster, 
With angry browes, and deadly bowes. 

She sweares to be my master. 

Thus, honnest friend, as you have heard, 

I daily live in sorrow. 
Of never a neighbor that I have 

Dare I once lend or borrow. 
If I should live as many yeares 

As ever did King Nestor, 
Yet, in my mind, it still me feares. 

That she would be my maister. 

I dare not stir forth of her sight 

But when I am a working. 
For her jealous mind doth thinke I am 

With one or other lurking ; 
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And if at any time I should 
But chance to spend a teaster, 

Sheele call me knave, base rogue, and slave, 
And sweares sheele bee the maister. 



NOTES. 



P. 1, — " To the tune of When flying fame J" This tune, to which 
" Chevy Chace" and a great number of ballads of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were sung, is to be 
found in the Editor's " Collection of National English 
Airs," 4to. 1840. 

P. 2, 1. 2, — ^** And Lankaster the last." In the original " And 
last of Lankaster," which is presumed to be a misprint, 
as the line should rhyme with " fast." 

P. 3, verse 3, — " First placd their pictures in red gold." In 
the edition of 1659 " wrought gold." 

P. 12, verse 2, — " To their eternal praise." In the edition of 
1612 this line is " To his eternal praise." " Their" in 
the edition of 1659. 

P. 17, last versef— "Then sed : Ere ! I feele thy case.'' In 
the edition of I (i59, " O cursed Eve," ^c. 

P. 18, verse 1, — "The dark may hide me from man's eye." 
In the edition of 1659 it is, " No dark may hide me from 
God's eye." 

— verse 3, — " For I have tread." " Trod" in the edition 
of 1659. 

— verse 5, — " / crave my first deserved doome." " Jt^st 
deserved doome" in the edition of 1659. 

— verse 6, — " Let modesty acci'se this crime." " Accurse" 
in the edition of 1659. 

P. 19, — " O that the womhe had heene my grave." This and 
the three following verses are a paraphrase of a portion 
of the third chapter of the book oi Job. 
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P. 25,—" To the tune of Shore's Wife" " The woeful lamen- 
tation of Jane Shore, a goldsmith's wife," &c. was sung 
to the tune of " Come live with me," which is printed in 
the " Collection of National English Airs," 4to. 1840. 

P. 28, vers^ 3, — " TTie duke by law did lose his blood." 
" Did lose his head!* in the edition of 1659, and in verse 
5, " But none on him would bread bestow." 

P. 32, — " To a new tune, or Phillida flouts me." This 
song and tune are reprinted in the " Collection of Na- 
tional English Airs." 

P. 33, — " The life and death of the famous Tho. Stukely" 
** The former part of this song is so confined to particu- 
lars, that it cannot be expected historians should have 
taken notice of any of these facts ; but I am surprised 
that amongst the crimes our author has charged Stukeley 
with, he has not taken notice of the most heinous ; treason 
against his queen and country: for the king of Spain, 
enraged that queen Elizabeth should protect the Dutch, 
who had lately revolted from the Spanish government, 
took care to encourage the rebels in Ireland, and pope 
Gregory XIII entered into a strict league with him, 
desiring to set the marquis of Yincola, his illegitimate 
son, upon the throne of Ireland. Thomas Stukely, who 
for some reason (but what is not recorded) had fled firom 
England, his native country, joined the pope, and pre- 
tended such interest in Ireland, that his holiness gave 
him the title of marquis of Leinster, earl of Wexford 
and Cartelogh, viscount Morogh, and baron of Bosse, 
and the command of eight hundred Italian soldiers, who 
were to be employed in the conquest of that kingdom. 
As religion was made the pretence, the expedition was 
to be commanded in chief by the great bigot of those 
days, Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, a priest-ridden 
monarch, whose education had been entrusted to a Jesuit, 
and who had been taught, that to plant the Roman reli- 
gioD with fire and sword was the grand business of a 
believing prince. Stukely tJieiefoie m\k \3^& «v"^W\a5L- 
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dred men sailed to Portugal to join his commander, but 
he was at that time taken up with other views, and de- 
signed an expedition nearer home ; for he was raising an 
army to preach the gospel in Morocco. Nor was there a 
pretence wanted for carrying on this war ; for after the 
death of Abdalla, king of Morocco, Muley Mohamed his 
son had caused himself to be proclaimed king ; upon this his 
uncle, Muley Moluc, raised an army against him, alleg- 
ing that pursuant to the laws of the Cheriffs, the king's 
brothers should ascend the throne before his sons, and 
Mahomet being overthrown in three pitched battles, fled 
to Portugal, where having represented his case to Don 
Sebastian, and promised that his subjects should turn 
Christians, that monarch, contrary to the advice of all 
his council, embarked with 13000 men, of whom Stukely 
and his 800 soldiers made a part, upon promise that, this 
expedition ended, he would immediately sail for Ireland. 
A pitched battle, and that a bloody one too, was fought, 
during which Moluc, who had lain lingering, died in his 
litter, Sebastian was slain, and Mahomet flying, was 
drowned in passing the river Mucazen." — Old Ballads, 
vol. i. p. 188, 8vo. 1727. 

P. 42, verse 2, — " That such a worthy queen as she" In the 
edition of 1612, " That such a worthy prince as she." 

P. 45, — " A Song of a Beggar and a King" The story of 
king Cophetua and the beggar maid is frequently alluded 
to by our old dramatic writers. Shakespeare, in his 
" Bomeo and Juliet" (Act ii. sc. 1) makes Mercutio say : 



'* Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 
When King Cophetua loved the beggar maid.' 



ij »» 



In the Second Part of Henry IV, Act v. sc. 3, Falstaff* 
says to Pistoll : 

" O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news ? 
Let king Cophetua know the truth thereof." 

Ben Jonson alludes to it in his comedy of " Every Man 
in his Humour," Sir William Daveviaiilm ''''Tcl<&^\W^ 
&c. Sec. 
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P. 4(>, — When she the khti/ KsriED." " Espies" in the edition 
of 1(>59, which presenes the rhjine, and is evidently the 
correct reading. 

P. 47, verse 2, — And every thiny in their degree J^ " In its 
degree** in the edition of 1659. 

P. 51, last verse, — " The lypard doth lore to lie and pry." 
" Pray" in the original. 

P. 52, verse 2, — " Troylus did lovi: with all Aw might." In 
the edition of 1612, " Troyliis that lord witii all his 
might." 

P. 53, last verse, — " Or with her ten commandments :" i. e. her 
ten nails. 

P. 64, verse 1, — In this and other verses, the names of Phil- 
lida and Coridon are omitted, but they are evidently in 
dialogue. 

P. 68,— To the tune of Selexger's round." " Sellenger's 
Hound, or the Beginning of the World," was a very 
popular tune in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It is to be found in Queen Elizabeth's and Lady Ne- 
ville's Virginal Books, in " The Dancing Master," and 
^ many other collections. It is mentioned by Morley in 
his Introduction, by Taylor the water-poet, by Tlio. 
Delouy, and by many old dramatists. See " National 
English Airs," vol. ii. p. 76. 

P. 70, verse 4, — In the copy the two first lines of this verse 

stand thus : 

" The kuiglit he gave his question thin, 
My tale fra« soone exprest ;" 

And the last line, 

" Hath well deserved to live." 

P. 72, verse 1, — There is one line wanting in this verse, and 
another so misprinted as to be unintelligible. 

P. 75, verse 1, — The burden is supplied from tlie preceding 
verse, being omitted in the copy. 
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INTKODUCTION. 



Early editions of popular Garlands are so rarely 
to be found, that it has been thought desirable to 
reprint, by way of appendix to the "Crown 
Garland"" of 1612, the additional ballads contained 
in the almost equally rare edition of 1659. 

Although many of the ballads afe to be found 
in comparatively modern collections, the present 
copies seemed deserving of republication, as in 
most cases they afford the earliest authority for 
the text. 

An edition of the " Crown Garland," printed in 
1692, is in the British Museum, and another, 
the date of which is cut off, is preserved in the 
Pepysian Library. 

The edition of 1692 corresponds in its contents 
with that of 1659, now reprinted, and for the loan 
of which the Percy Society are indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. J. Payne Collier. 
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ADDITIONAL BALLADS 

FROM THE EDITION OF 1659. 
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A servant's sorrow for the loss of his late rotal mis- 

TRESS, QUEEN ANN, WHO DIED AT HAMPTON COURT. 

The tune is ** In sad and ashy Weeds." 

In dole and deep distressi 

Poor souli J, sighing, make my moan, 
A doom of heaviness 

Constrains my heavy heart to groan. 
Then hapless I, 
That thus must cry 
Against those Sisters three ; 
Which, to my pain. 
Her life have ta'en, 
That late did comfort me. 
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In sable weeds I mourn 

My princess' absence to condole. 
Who never can return 
Unto my sad forsaken soul. 

Tet will I show 

The grounds of woe. 
Of such as mourners be, 

For sorrowing care 

Will be my share, 
When none will comfort me. 

My golden sun is fled, 

And clearest day beset with clouds, 
A hollow sheet of lead 
My late beloved princess shrouds ; 

For whose sweet sake 

This moan I make. 
As all the world may see ; 

There is no joy 

But in annoy. 
Then who can comfort me ? 

With grief I waste away, 

RemembVing oft my gracious queen, 
We servants all may say. 
And witness well what she hath been. 
A princess kind, 
[Of royal mind], 
Adorn'd with courtesy, 
But now a grave 
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That grace will have, 
And none will comfort me ! 

Oh! let my careful eyes 

To sadness court and country move, 
No mourning may suffice 

To tell my dear affecting love ; 

Nor worlds of woe 

Cannot well show 
The griefs that settled be 

Within my breast, 

So much distrest, 
So none can comfort me ! 

Tet mourners there be store, 

Of kings, of states, of princes high, 
Who sadly do deplore 

The want of that sweet majesty. 

Who spent [her] days 

In virtuous ways. 
And doing good we see ; 

Her liberal hand 

Ador[n]'d this land. 
Which much doth comfort me. 

My sovereign lord, King James, 

Lamenting, moans his turtle dear. 
And princely Charles out-streams 
Full many a sad and sorrowful tear ; 
So [th]at that race 
Of royal grace, \\ ^ 
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And blooms of majesty, 

Conjoin in one 

For to make moan, 
Yet none will comfort me ! 

The Palsgrave of the Rhine, 

With Denmark's most true honoured king, 
Unto sad sorrow's shrine 

Some sacrificing tears will bring. 

Elizabeth ! 

Thy mother's death 
A mournful news will be, 

To fill those courts 

With sad reports ; 
Yet no man comforts me. 

Methinks the Netherlands, 

And German princes of her kin, 
Possess'd with sorrow stands. 
And sadly thus their grief begin : 

Farewell ! adieu ! 

Sweet queen, so true ! 
Thy life much raiss'd will be ; 

For rich and poor 

Fed on thy score, 
But now none comforts me. 

Where'er her highness went. 

Sweet bounty freely she bestow'd, 
The gifts that God her sent 
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Unto the world she noblj sh6w*d : 

Which many ways 

Advanced her praise, 
So full of good was she, 

The which did move 

All men to love ; 
But now none comforts me. 

You ladies fair and fine, 

Attendants on this royal queen, 
Her grace is made divine, 

On this dull earth not to be seen. 

Her soul is flown 

Up to that throne 
Where angels reigning be, 

Whilst I aspire 

To vain desire ; 
For now none comforts me. 

Oh! blessed be that mould 

Which shall contain so sweet a prize ! 
Keep safe the same enrolled, 

Untouched, unseen of mortal eyes, 

Till from this earth, 

A second birth 
Of newness framed be ; 

And till that hour. 

Preserve this flower, 
Whose goodness comforts me ! 
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A queen and mother dear, 
A wife, a daughter to a king, 

A sister rojal here. 

And grandam as renown doth ring : 
Which rich born fame 
Hath grac'd her name. 

Though all now buried be ; 
Yet after-days 
Shall sound her praise, 

Which greatly comforts me. 



THE GOOD shepherd's SORROW FOR THE DEATH OF HIS 

BELOVED SON. 

To a New Tune. 



In sad and ashy weeds 

I sigh, I pine, I grieve, I mourn. 
My oats and yellow reeds 
I now to jet and ebon turn. 

My urged eyes. 

Like winter skies, 
My furrowed cheeks o'erflow ; 

All heaven knows why 

Men mourn as I ; 
And who can blame my woe ? 
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In sable robes of night 

My days of J07 apparel'd be, 
My sorrows see no light, 

My light through sorrows nothing see. 

For now my sun 

His date hath run, 
And from my sphere, doth go 

To endless bed 

Of folded lead, 
And who can blame my woe ? 

My flocks I now forsake, 

That silly sheep my grief may know. 
And lilies loathe to take 

That since his fall presume to grow. 

I envy air, 

Because it dare 
Still breathe, and he not so, 

Hate earth that doth 

Entomb his youth. 
And who can blame my woe ? 

Now a poor lad, alone, 

(Alone how can such sorrow be ?) 
Not only men make moan, 

But more than men make moan with me : 
The gods of greens, 
And mountain queens. 
The fairy-circled row. 
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The muses nine, 
The nymphs divine, 
Do all condole my woe. 

You awful gods of skies! 

K shepherds may you question thus. 
What d[ei]ty to supply, 

Took you this gentle star from us ? 
Is Hermes fled ? 
Is Cupid dead ? 
Doth Sol his seat forego ? 
Or Jove his joy 
He stole from Troy ? 
Or who hath fram'd this woe ? 

Did not mine eyes, O heaven ! 

Adore your light as well before ? 
But that amidst you seven. 

You fixed have one planet more ! 
You may well raise, 
Now double days 
On this sad earth below, 

Your powers have won 
Another sun. 
And who can blame our woe ? 

At your great hands I ask 

This boon, which you may easily grant, 
That, till my utmost mask 

Of death, I still may moan his want. 
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Since his divine 
Parts with you shine. 

Too bright for us below, 

And Earth's sad breast 
Entombs the rest, 

Yet mine is all the woe. 



cobidon's comfort. 



The second part of the Good Shepherd. 
To the same tune. 

Peace, shepherd, cease to moan, 

In vain is all this grief and woe, 
For him that's from us gone, 
And can, alack ! return no more. 

But yet, indeed, 

The oaten reed, 
And mirth thou late didst know, 

I blame thee not, 

If now forgot. 
For who can blame thy woe ? 

The breath had once a sound, 

Harmonious, as in sighing spent, 
The temples once were bound 

With chaplets, or a pleasant scent. 
Now Cyprus wear. 
Thy grief and care 
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To all the world [to] show, 

The pipe so sweet 

Thy lips so meet, 
And who can blame thj woe ? 

The murmur of the brook, 

Hath been delightful [to thine ear], 
Much pleasure hast thou took, 
Sweet Philomela's note to hear ; 

To see that quire. 

From bush to brier 
Leap lightly to and fro. 

The summer's queen, 

Attir'd in green. 
But now 'tis nothing so ! 

To see the queen of flowers. 

When hoary Hiem's part is done. 
Deck up those summer bowers, 
Defend us from the parching sun. 

To see the ground 

Embroidered round, 
And every tree to show 

His virid dye. 

Hath pleas'd thine eye. 
But now 'tis nothing so ! 

Too well I know, thy sheep 

At random graze upon the plain, 

Grief lulls thee now asleep, 
And now thou wak'st to grief again ! 
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Asleep, awake, 

For his dear sake, 
Some sign of sorrow show, 

No bed of rest 

Can ease thy breast; 
And who can blame thy woe? 

No man the man that knew. 

For whom our fainting bodies wear 
These robes of saddest hue, 
And woes more black imbreasted bear. 

Can well forbear 

To shed a tear, 
Griefs still will overflow; 

Pale sorrow's curse 

Hath still such force; 
Then who can blame my woe? 

Thy woes I cannot blame, 

But in sorrows bear a part, 
Yet now to patience frame, 
And see the salve cures all our smart. 

This bud is dead. 

Is gone, is fled. 
But in his place doth grow 

A flower as fair. 

As fresh as rare. 
And he cures all our woe. 
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A MOURNFUL DITTT OF THE DEATH OF THE FAIR ROSAMOND, 
KINO HENRY THE SECOND'S CONCUBINE. 

To the tune of " Flying Fame." 



When as King Henry rul'd this land, 

the second of that name ; 
Besides the queen, he dearly lov'd 

a fair and princely dame. 

Most peerless was her beauty found, 

her favour, and her grace ; 
A sweeter creature in the world 

did never prince embrace. 

Her crisped locks, like threads of gold, 
appear'd to each man's sight; 

Her comely eyes, like orient pearls, 
did cast a heavenly light. 

The blood within her crystal cheeks, 

did such a colour drive; 
As though the lily and the rose 

for mastership did strive. 

Tea, Rosamond, fair Rosamond! 

her name was called so; 
To whom dame Elenor, our queen, 

was known a mortal foe. 
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The king, therefore, for her defence, 

against the furious queen; 
At Woodstock builded such a bower, 

the like was never seen. 

Most curiously this bower was built, 

of stone and timber strong; 
An hundred and fifty doors 

did to this bower belong. 

And they so cunningly contriv'd, 

with turnings round about; 
That none but by a clue of thread, 

could enter in or out. 

And for his love, and lady's sake, 

that was so fair and bright; 
The keeping of this bower he gave 

unto a valiant knight. 

But fortune, that doth often frown, 

where she before did smile; 
The king's delight, the lady's joy, 

fidl soon she did beguile. 

For why the king's ungracious son, 

whom he did high advance; 
Against his father raised wars, 

within the realm of France. 
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But yet, before our comely king 

the English land forsook. 
Of Rosamond, his lady fair, 

his last farewell he took. 

" O, Rosamond! the only rose 
that pleaseth best mine eye; 

The fairest rose in all the world, 
to feed my fantasy! 

" The flower of mine affected heart, 
whose sweetness doth excel; 

My royal Rose, a thousand times 
I bid thee now farewell! 

" For I must leave my fancy's flower, 
my sweetest Rose, a space. 

And cross the seas to famous France, 
proud rebels to abase. 

" But yet, my Rose, be sure thou shalt 

my coming shortly see; 
And in my heart, while hence I am, 

m bear my Rose with me." 

When Rosamond, that lady bright, 

did hear the king say so, 
The sorrow of her grieved heart, 

her outward parts did show. 
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And from her clear and crystal eyes, 

the tears gusht out apace; 
Which like the silver pearled dew, 

Ban down her comely face. 

Her lips, like to a coral red, 

did wax both wan and pale, 
And for the sorrow she conceiv'd, 

her vital spirits did faiL 

And falling down all in a swound, 

before King Henry's face. 
Full oft within his princely arms, 

her corpse he did embrace. 

And twenty times, with wat'ry eyes, 

he kist her tender cheek, 
Until he had reviv'd again, 

her senses mild and meek. 



« 



« 



Why grieves my Rose, my sweetest Rose ?" 
the king did often say; 
Because," quoth she, " to bloody wars 
my lord must part away." 



" But sith your grace in foreign coasts, 

among your foes unkind, 
Must go to hazard life and limb, 

why should I stay behind ? 
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" Nay, rather let me, like a page, 
your shield and target bear ; 

That on mj breast the blow may light, 
that shall annoy you there. 

" O! let me in your royal tent, 

prepare your bed at night; 
And with sweet baths refresh your grace, 

at your return from fight. 

" So I your presence may enjoy, 

no toil I will refrise; 
But wanting you, my life is death, 

which doth true love abuse!" 

" Content thyself, my dearest friend, 

thy rest at home shall be 
In England's sweet and pleasant soil; 

for travel fits not thee. 

" Fair ladies brook no bloody wars, 
sweet peace their pleasures breed; 

The nourishers of their heart's content, 
which fancy first doth feed. 

*' My Rose doth rest in Woodstock bower, 

with music's sweet delight; 
While I, among the piercing pikes, 

against my foes do fight. 
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" My Rose in robes of pearl and gold. 

with diamonds richly dight; 
Shall dance the galliards of my love, 

whilst I my foes do smite. 

" And you, Sir Thomas, whom I trust 

to be my love's defence; 
Be careful of my gallant Rose 

when I am parted hence." 

And therewithal he fetch'd a sigh, 
as though his heart would break ; 

And Rosamond, for very grief, 
not one plain word could speak. 

And at their parting well they might 

in heart be grieved sore: 
After that day fair Rosamond 

did see the king no more. 

For when his grace had pass'd the seas, 

and into France was gone ; 
Queen Elenor, with envious heart, 

in Woodstock came anon. 

And forth she call'd this trusty knight, 
which kept this curious bower; 

Who with his twined clue of thread, 
came from that famous flower. 



c 
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And when that they had wounded him, 
the queen this thread did get, 

And went where hidj Bosamond 
was like an angel set. 

But when the queen, with steadfast eyes, 

beheld her heavenly face. 
She was amaied in her mind, 

at her exceeding grace. 

^ Cast off thy robes itom thee," she said, 

** that rich and costly be; 
And drink thee off this deadly draught, 

which I have brought for thee." 

But presently upon her knee, 

sweet Bosamond did fall; 
And pardon of the queen she crav*d 

for her offences alL 

" Take pity of my youthful years," 

fair Bosamond did cry; 
'* And let me not with poison strong 

enforced be to die. 

" I will renounce this sinful life, 

and in a cloister bide; 
Or else be banish'd, if you please, 

to range the world so wide. 
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" And for the fault which I have done, 

though I was forc'd thereto ; 
Preserve my life, and punish me 

as you think good to do." 

And with these words, her lily hands 

she wrung full often there; 
And down along her lovely cheeks 

proceeded many a tear. 

But nothing could this furious queen, 

therewith appeased be; 
The cup of deadly poison fiU'd, 

as she sat on her knee> 

She gave that comely dame to drink, 

who took it in her hand, 
And from her bended knees arose, 

and on her feet did stand: 

And casting up her eyes to heaven, 

she did for mercy call; 
And drinking up the poison strong, 

her life she lost withaL 

And when that death through every limb. 

had done her greatest spite; 
Her chiefest foes did plain confess 

she was a glorious wight. 

c 2 
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Her body then they did entomb, 
when life was fled away. 

At Godstow, near to Oxford town, 
as may be seen this day. 



A MOST RARE AND EXCEIXENT HISTORY OF THE DUCHESS OF 

SUFFOUL'S CAI.A1IITT. 



To the tone of '* Queen Dido.' 



When God had taken for our sin. 

That prudent prince K. Edward away, 

Then bloody Bonner did begin 
His raging malice to bewray; 

All those that did Grod's word profess. 

Are persecuted more or less. 

Thus whilst the Lord did on us lower. 
Many in prison he did throw. 

Tormenting them in Lollard's tower. 
Whereby they might the truth forego; 

Then Cranmer, Ridley, and the rest, 

Were burn'd in fire, whom Christ profest. 

Smithfield was then with faggots fiU'd, 
And many places more beside; 

At Coventry was Sanders kiU'd, 

At Worcester eke good Hooper died. 
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And to escape this bloody day, 
Beyond seas many went away. 

Amongst the rest that sought relief, 
And, for their faith, in danger stood, 

Lady Elizabeth was the chief, 

King Henry's daughter, of royal blood. 

Within the Tower did prisoner lie, 

Looking each day when she should die. 

The Duchess of Suffolk seeing this, 
Whose life likewise the tyrant sought; 

Then in the hope of heavenly bliss. 

Within God's word her comfort wrought; 

For fear of death was fain to fly, 

And leave her house most secretly. 

That for the love of Christ alone. 
Her lands and goods she left behind; 

Seeking still for that precious stone, — 
The word of truth, so rare to find! 

She, with her nurse, husband, and child, 

In poor array their sight beguil'd. 

Thus through London they passed along, 

Each one did take a several street; 
Thus, all unknown, escaping wrong, 

At Billingsgate they all did meet: 
Like people poor, in Gravesend barge 
They simply went with all their charge. 
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And along from Gravesend town, 

With journeys short, on foot they Went; 

Unto the sea's coast they came down, 
(To pass the seas was their intent); 

And GM provided so that day, 

That they took ship and sail'd away. 

And with a prosperous gale of wind. 
In Flanders safe they did arrive; 

This was to their great ease of mind, 
And from their hearts much woe did drive. 

And so with thanks to Grod on high. 

They took their way to Germany. 

Thus they travelled still disguised; 

Upon the high-way suddenly, 
By cruel thieves they were surpris'd, 

Assailing their small company; 
And [all] their treasure and their store 
They took away, and beat them sore. 

The nurse, in middle of the fight, 
Laid down the child upon the ground; 

She ran away out of their sight. 
And never after that was found. 

Then did the duchess make great moan. 

With her good husband all alone. 

The thieves had their horses kill'd. 
And all their money quite had took; 
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The pretty baby, almost spilFd, 

Was by the nurse likewise forsook; 
And they far from their friends did stand, 
All succoorless in a strange land. 

The skies likewise began to scowl, 
It hail'd, and rain'd in piteous sort, 

The way was long, and piteous foul; 
Then (may I now full well report), 

Their grief and sorrow was not small. 

When this unhappy chance did fall. 

Sometime the duchess bore the child, 

As well as ever she could be, 
And when the lady kind and mild 

Was weary, then the child bore he. 
And thus they one and other eas'd. 
And with their fortunes were well pleas'd. 

And after many weary steps. 

All wet-shod, both in dirt and mire, 

After much grief their heart it leaps. 
For labour doth some rest require. 

A town before them they did see. 

But lodg'd therein they could not be. 

From house to house then they did go. 
Seeing where they that night might lie; 

But want of money was their woe. 
And still the babe with cold did cry. 
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With cap and knee they court'tfy make, 
But none on them would pity take. 

Lol here a princess of great blood 
Doth pray a peasant for relief ! 

With tears bedewed as she stood. 
Yet few or none regards her grief. 

Her speech they could not understand. 

But gave her money in her hand. 

When all in vain their pains were spent, 
And that they could not house-room get, 

Into a church-porch then they went. 
To stand out of the rain and wet. 

Then said the duchess to her dear, 

" Oh! that we had a fire here." 

Then did her husband so provide. 

That fire and coals he got with speed; 

She sat down by the fire side 

To dress her daughter, that had need. 

And while she dress'd it in her lap. 

Her husband made the infant pap. 

Anon the sexton thither came. 

And finding them there by the fire, 

The drunken knave, all void of shame. 
To drive them out was his desire; 

And spurning forth that noble dame, 

Her husband's wrath it did inflame. 
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And all in fury as he stood, 

He wrung the church keys out of his hand, 
And struck him so that all of blood 

His head ran down, where he did stand; 
Wherefore the sexton presently 
For help and aid aloud did cry. 

Then came the officers in haste, 
And took the duchess and her child. 

And with her husband thus they pass'd, 
Like lambs beset with tigers wild; 

And to the governor were brought. 

Who understood them not in aught. 

Then Master Bartu, brave and bold, 

In Latin made a gallant speech. 
Which all their miseries did unfold. 

And their high favour did beseech: 
With that a doctor sitting by. 
Did know the duchess presently. 

And thereupon arising straight. 

With words abashed at his sight, 
Unto them all that there did wait. 

He thus broke forth in words aright: 
."Behold, within your sight," quoth he, 
" A princess of most high degree!*' 

With that the governor and the rest 
Were all amaz'd the some to hear. 
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Who welcomed this new-come guest 

With reverence great, and princely cheer; 
And afterwards conveyed they were 
Unto their Mend, Prince Casimir. 

A son she had in Glermany, 
Peregrine Bartu call'd by name, 

Sumam'd the good Lord Willonghby, 
Of courage great, and worthy fame: 

Her daughter young, which with her went, 

Was afterwards Countess of Kent 

For when Queen Mary was deceased, 
The duchess home retum'd again: 

Who was of sorrow quite releas'd, 
By Queen Elizabeth's happy reign: 

Whose godly life and piety. 

We all may praise continually. 
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THE SECOND PART. 



THE LAMENTABLE FALL OF THE GREAT DUCHESS OF OLOUCESTER, 

THE WIFE OF DUKE HUMFHRET: HOW SHE DID PENANCE 

IN LONDON STREETS, BAREFOOTED, WITH A WAX 

CANDLE IN HER HAND: AND HOW AT LAST SHE 

WAS BANISHED THE LAND, WHERE, IN EXILE, 

IN THE ISLE OF MAN, SHE ENDED 

HER DATS IN WOE. 

To the tune of " Fortune, my foe." 



I ONCE a duchess was of great renoun, 
Mj husband near allied to England's crown, 
The good Duke Humphrey titled was his name, 
Till fortune frown'd upon his glorious fame. 

Henry the Fifth, that king of gallant grace, 
Of whom my husband claim'd a brother's place. 
And was protector made of his young son, 
When princely Henry's thread of life was spun. 
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Henry the Sixth, a child of nine months old, 
Then rul'd this land, with all our barons bold; 
And in brave Paris crowned king of France, 
Fair England with more honour to advance. 

Then sway'd Duke Humphrey like a glorious king. 
And was protector over every thing. 
Even as he would, to please his heart's desire; 
But envy soon extinguish'd all his fire. 

In height of all his pompal majesty, 

From Cobham house with speed he married me, 

Fair Ellinor, * the pride of ladies all,' 

In court and city people did me call. 

Then flaunted I in Greenwich's stately towers. 
My winter's mansions, and my summer's bowers; 
Which gallant house now since those days hath been 
The palace brave of many a king and queen. 

The silver Thames, that sweetly pleas'd mine eye, 
Procur'd me golden thoughts of majesty; 
The kind contents and murmur of the water, 
Made me forget the woes that would come after. 

No gallant dame nor lady in this land, 
But much desired in my love to stand; 
My golden pride encreased day by day. 
As though such pleasures never would decay. 
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On gold and silver looms mj garments fair 
Were woven still, by women strange and rare, 
Embroidered curiously with Median silk, 
More white than thistle-down, or morning's milk. 

My coaches, and my stately pamper'd steeds, 
Well furnish'd in their gold-betrapped weeds. 
With gentle gHdings in the summer nights. 
Still yielded me the evening's sweet delights. 

A hundred gentlemen in purple chains, 
As many virgin maids were still in trains, 
The queen of Egypt with her pomp and glory. 
For pleasure could not equal this my story. 

But yet at last my golden sun declined, 
And England's court at these my joys repined; 
For soon my husband, in his honoured place 
Amongst the barons reaped some disgrace. 

Which grudge being grown and sprung up to that height. 
Unto his charge they laid some crime of weight; 
And then in prison cast, good royal duke, 
Without misdeed he suffered vile rebuke. 

They took from him his great protector's name, 
Through causes which those peers did falsely frame. 
And after, overcome with malice deep, 
My noble lord they murdered in his sleep. 
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The kind young king, haying thus his uncle lost, 
Was day by day with troubles vext and crost; 
For such ambition in the land then bred. 
That from the factious house of York took head. 

O, kingly Lancaster! my husband's line, 
His death began his fall as well as mine; 
For being dead, his livings and his lands 
They seized all into king Henry's hands. 

And after tum'd me, friendless, out of door. 
To spend my days like to a woman poor; 
Discharging me from all my pompal train. 
But Elenor would a lady still remain. 

The noble spirit of a woman's will. 
Within my breast did bum in fury still. 
And raging so in my revengeful mind, 
Till I the murderers of my lord did find. 

But knowing them to be of power and might. 
Of whom no justice could by law take right. 
But yet, to nourish up my thoughts in evil, 
I crav'd the help of hell, and of the devil. 

To practise witch-craft then was my intent. 

And therefore for the witch of Ely sent. 

And for old Bolingbroke, of Lancashire, 

Of whom, for charms, the land stood much in fear. 
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We slept by day, and walkt by midnight hours, 
(The time the spells have force and greatest powers), 
The twilights, and the dawning of the morns, 
When elves and fairies take their gliding forms. 

Red streaming blood fell down my azur'd veins. 
To make characters in round circled [strains]; 
With dead men's sculls, by brimstone burned quite, 
To raise the dreadful shadows of the night. 

All this, by black enchanting arts, to spill 
Their hated bloods, that did Duke Humphrey kill: 
My royal lord! untimely ta'en from me ! 
Yet no revengement for him could I see. 

For by the hand of justful-dooming heaven, 
We were prevented all, and notice given. 
How we, by witchcraft, sought the spoil of those 
That secretly had been Duke Humphrey's foes. 

Wherefore, my two companions for this crime 
Did suffer death, ere nature spent their time; 
Poor Elenor, I, because of noble birth, 
Endur'd a stranger punishment than death. 

It pleased so the council of my king. 

Me to disrobe of every gorgeous thing. 

My chains, my rings, and jewels of such prize, 

Were chang'd to rags more base than rugged frieze. 
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And, by command, along each London street, 
To go in penance, wrapped in a sheet. 
Bare-footed, with a taper in my hand; 
The like did never lady in this land. 

My feet, that lately trod the steps of pleasure, 
Now flinty stones so sharp were forc'd to measure; 
Yet none alive, where I did come or go, 
Durst shed one trickling tear at this my woe. 

Break, heart, and die! here ended not my pain,^ 
I judged was an exile to remain. 
And go a banish'd lady from this place. 
Where, in my blooming youth, I liv'd in grace. 

The remnant of those years which God me gave, 
Poor banish'd Elenor spent to find her grave; 
And left this land, where she was bred and born, 
In foreign soils for her misdeeds to mourn. 

The Isle of Man, encompassed by the sea. 
To England named so unto this day, 
Imprison'd me within the wafry round, 
Till time and death found me a burying ground. 

Full nineteen years in sorrow thus I spent. 
Without one hour or minute of content. 
Remembering former joys of modest life. 
Whilst I bore name of good Duke Humphrey's wife. 
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The loss of Greenwich towers did grieve me sore, 
But death of my dear love ten thousand more; 
Yea, all the joys, once in my bower and hall. 
Are darts of grief to wound me now withal. 

Farewell, dear friends I farewell my courtly trains! 
My late renown is turn'd to ling'ring pains; 
My melody of musick*s silver sound. 
Are snakes and adders hissing on the ground. 

The downy bed[s], whereon I lay full oft, 
Are sun-burnt heaps of moss, now seeming soft^ 
And waxen tapers lighting me to bed, 
Be stars about the silver moon bespread. 

Instead of wine I now drink waters clear, 
Which pays for my delightful banquets dear; 
Thus changeth stately pomp and courtly joys. 
When pleasure endeth with such deep annoys. 

My beauteous cheeks, where Cupid danc'd and play'd, 
Are wrinkled grown, and quite with grief decay'd ; 
My hair tum'd white, my yellow eyes stark blind. 
And all my body altered from her kind. 

Ring out my knell, you birds in top of sky I 
Quite tir'd with woes, here Elenor needs must die! 
Receive me, earth, into thy gentle womb, 
Al)anish'd lady craves no other tomb! 

D 
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Thus died the famous duchess of our land, 
Controll'd by changing fortune's stem command; 
Let those that sit in place of high degree 
Think on their ends, that like to hers may be. 



A COURTLY NEW SONG OF THE PRINCELT WOOING OF THE 
FAIR MAID OF LONDON BT KINO EDWARD. 

To the tune of *' Bonnie sweet Robin.** 



Fair angel of England, thy beauty so bright 
Is all my heart's treasure, my joy and delight! 
Then grant me, sweet lady, thy true love to be. 
That I may say * Welcome, good fortune to me.' 

The turtle so true, and chaste in her loye. 
By gentle persuasions her fancy will move. 
Then be not entreated, sweet lady, in vain, 
For nature requireth what I would obtain. 

That phenix so famous, that liveth alone. 
Is vowed to chastity, being but one; 
But be not, my darling, so chaste in desire, 
Lest thou, like the phenix, do penance in fire. 

But, alas! gallant lady, I pity thy state. 
In being resolved to live without mate; 
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For if of our courting the pleasures you knew, 
You would have a liking the same to ensue. 

Long time I have sued the same to obtain, 
Yet am I requited with scornful disdain; 
But if you will grant your good favour to me, 
You shall be advanced to princely degree. 

Promotions and honours may often entice 
The chastest that liveth, though never so nice: 
What woman so worthy but will be content 
To live in [a] palace where princes frequent? 

Two brides young and princely to church I have led, 
Two ladies most lovely have decked my bed. 
Yet hath thy love taken more root in mine heart 
Than all their contentment whereof I had part. 

Your gentle hearts cannot men's tears much abide, 
And women most angry when least they do chide; 
Then yield to me kindly, and say that at length 
Men do want mercy, and poor women strength. 

I grant that fair ladies may poor men resist. 
But princes may conquer and love whom they list; 
A king may command her to lie by his side 
Whose feature deserveth to be a king's bride. 

In granting your love you shall have renown. 

Your head shall be decked with England's fair crown; 
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Thy garment so gallant with gold shall be wrought, 
If true love for treasure of thee may be bought. 

Great ladies of honour shall 'tend on thy train, 
Most richly attired in scarlet of grain; 
A chamber most princely thy person shall keep, 
Where yirgins with music shall rock thee asleep. 

If any more pleasures thine heart can invent, 
Command them, sweet lady, thy mind to content; 
For kings' gallant courts, where princes do dwell, 
Afford such sweet pastimes as ladies love welL 

Then be not resolved to die a true maid, 
But print in thy bosom the words I have said. 
And grant a king favour thy true love to be, 
That I may say, * Welcome, sweet lady, to me.' 



THE FAIR MAID OF LONDON'S ANSWER TO KINO EDWARD'S 

WANTON LOVE. 

To the same tune. 



O WANTON King Edward! 'tis labour in vain 
To follow the pleasures thou canst not attain; 
Which getting thou losest, and having dost waste it, 
The which if thou purchase, is spoil['d] if thou hast it. 
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But if thou obtain'st it thou nothing hast won, 
And 1, losing nothing, yet quite am undone; 
But if of that jewel a king do deceive me, 
No king can restore, though a kingdom he give me. 

Mj colour is changed since you saw me last, 
My favour is banish t, my beauty is past; 
The rosy-red blushes that sat on my cheeks 
To paleness is turn'd, which all men mislikes. 

I pass not what princes for love do protest, 
The name of a virgin contenteth me best; 
I have not deserved to sleep by thy side, 
Nor to be accounted for King Edward's bride. 

The name of a princess I never did crave. 
No such type of honour thy handmaid will have; 
My breast shall not harbour so lofty a thought. 
Nor be with rich favors to wantonness brought. 

If wild wanton Rosamond, one of your sort. 
Had never frequented King Henry's brave court, 
Such heaps of deep sorrow she never had seen. 
Nor tasted the rage of a [harsh] jealous queen. 

All men have their freedom to show their intent, 
They win not a woman except she consent; 
Who, then, can impute to men any fault. 
Who still go upright, till women do halt? 
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Tis counted a kindness in men for to trj, 
And virtue in women the same to deny; 
For woman inconstant can never be prov'd, 
Until by their betters therein they be mov'd. 

If women and modesty once do but sever. 
Then farewell good name and credit for ever! 
And, royal King Edward, let me be cadl'd 
Ere any man knows that my body's defil'd. 

No, no, my old father's reverend tears 
Too great an impression within my soul bears; 
Nor shall his bright honour the blot by me have, 
To bring his grey hairs with grief to the grave. 

The heavens forbid that when I shall die, 
Any such sin should upon my soul lie: 
J£ I have thus kept me from doing this sin. 
My heart shall not yield with a prince to begin. 

Come rather with pity, and weep on my tomb. 
Then, for my birth, curse my dear mother's womb^ 
That brought forth a blossom that stained the tree, 
With wanton desires to shame her and me! 

Leave me, most noble king, tempt not in vain, 
My milk-white affection with lewdness to stain; 
Though England will give me no comfort at all, 
Yet England will grant me a sad burial 



/ 
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"HE 8TORT OF ILL MAT-DAT IN THE TIME OF KINO HENRT THE 
EIGHTH, AND WHT IT WAS SO CALLED: AND HOW QUEEN 
KATHERINE BEGGED THE LIVES OF TWO THOUSAND 

LONDON 'prentices. 

To the tune of *' Essex's good night" 



Peruse the stories of this land. 

And with advisement mark the same; 
And you shall justly understand 

How ill May-day first got the name. 
For when King Henry Eighth did reign, 

And rul'd our famous kingdom here; 
His royal queen he had from Spain, 

With whom he liv'd full many a year. 

Queen Katherine named, as stories tell. 

Sometime his elder brother's wife. 
By which unlawful marriage fell 

An endless trouble during life. 
But such kind love he still conceiv'd 

Of his fair queen, and of her friends, 
Which being by Spain and France perceiv'd, 

Their journeys fast for England bends. 

And with good leave were suffered 
Within our kingdom here to stay; 

Which multitudes made victuals dear, 
And all things else, from day to day. 
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For strangers then did so increase, 
B7 reason of King Henry's queen ; 

And privilege in many a place 
To dwell, as was in London seen. 

Poor tradesmen had small dealing then, 

And who but strangers bore the bell? 
Which was a grief to Englishmen, 

To see them here in London dwelL 
Wherefore, God wot, upon May eve, 

As prentices on majdng went, 
Who made the magistrates believe 

At all to have no other intent. 

But such a May-game it was known. 

As like in London never were. 
For by the same full many a one 

With loss of life did pay full dear. 
For thousands came with Bilboa blade. 

As with an army they could meet; 
And such a bloody slaughter made 

Of foreign strangers in the street. 

That all the channels ran down with blood 
In every street where they remained; 

Yea, every one in danger stood, 
That any of their part maintain'd. 

The rich, the poor, the old, the young. 
Beyond the seas though born and bred. 
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By prentices there suffered wrong, 
When armed thus they gathered head. 

Such multitudes together went, 

No warlike troops could them withstand; 
Nor yet by policy them prevent. 

What they by force thus took in hand: 
Till at the last King Henry's power 

This multitude encompass'd round. 
Where with the strength of London's tower, 

They were by force suppress'd and bound. 

And hundreds hang'd, by martial law, 

On sign-posts at their masters' doors. 
By which the rest were kept in awe, 

And frighted from such loud uproars. 
And others which the fact repented, 

(Two thousand prentices at least). 
Were all unto the king presented, 

As mayors and magistrates thought best. 

With two and two together tied, 

Through Temple-bar and Strand they go. 
To Westminster, there to be tried, 

With ropes about their necks also. 
But such a cry in every street 

Till then was never heard nor known, 
By mothers for their children sweety 

Unhappily thus overthrown. 
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Whose bitter moans and sad laments 

Possess the court with trembling fear; 
Whereat the queen herself relents, 

Though it concem'd her country dear. 
What if, quoth she, by Spanish blood 

Have London's stately streets been wet, 
Yet will I seek this country's good, 

And pardon for these young men get. 

Or else the world will speak of me, 

And say Queen Katherine was unkind; 
And judge me still the cause to be. 

These young men did these fortunes find. 
And so, disrob'd from rich attires. 

With hair hang'd down, she sadly hies, 
And of her gracious lord requires 

A boon, which hardly he denies. 

" The lives," (quoth she), " of all the blooms 

Yet budding green, these youths I crave ; 
O, let them not have timeless tombs. 

For nature longer limits gave!" 
In saying so, the pearled tears 

Fell trickling from her princely eyes. 
Whereat his gentle queen he cheers, 

And says, " Stand up, sweet lady, rise! 

The lives of them I freely give, 
No means this kindness shall debar. 

Thou hast thy boon, and they may live 
To serve me in my Boulogne war." 
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No sooner was this pardon given, 

But peals of joy rung through the hall, 

As though it thunder'd down from heaven, 
The queen's renown amongst them all. 

For which, (kind queen), with joyful heart. 

She gave to them both thanks and praise, 
And so from them did gently part. 

And liv'd beloved all her days: 
And when King Henry stood in need 

Of trusty soldiers at command. 
These prentices prov'd men indeed. 

And fear'd no foes of warlike band. 

For at the seige of Tours, in France, 

They showed themselves brave Englishmen: 
At Boulogne too they did advance 

Saint George's lusty standard then. 
Let Tourenne, Tournay, and those towns 

That good King Henry nobly won, 
Tell London's prentices' renowns. 

And of their deeds by them there done. 

For ill May-day, and ill May-games, 

Perform'd in young and tender days. 
Can be no hind'rance to their fames. 

Or strains of manhood, any ways. 
But now it is ordain'd by law, 

We see on May-day's eve at night, 
To keep unruly youths in awe. 

By London's watch in armour bright. 
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Still to prevent the like misdeed, [came; 

Which once through head-strong joung men 
And that's the cause that I do read 

Maj-day doth get so ill a name. 



THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE TWO LADIES OF FIN8BUBT 
THAT GAVE MOOR-FIELDS TO THE CITT, FOR THE 
MAIDENS OF LONDON TO DRY CLOTHES IN. 

To the tune of ** Where is my true Love?" 



You gallant London damsels, 

Awhile to me give ear, 
And be you well contented 

With that you now shall hear: 
The deeds of two kind ladies 

Before you shall appear, 

O maidens of London, so fair ! 

At Finsbury there dwelled 

A gallant noble knight, 
That for the love of Jesus Christ 

Desired for to fight; 
And so unto Jerusalem 

He went, in armour bright. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 
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And clmrgod both his daughtcrH 

Unmarriod to remain, 
Till ho from blcHBcd PalcRtino 

Ilcturned back again, 
And then two loving huHbands 

For thorn ho would attain. 

O maidenH of London, so fair! 

Whon ho was gono from fair England, 

A knight of lihodos to bo, 
His daughters thoy woro well content, 

Though born of good degree, 
To keep themselves in mean estate. 

Of living orderly. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

Tlio eldest of the two was namVl 

Fair Mary, as is said. 
Who made a secret vow to Qod 

To live and die a maid; 
And so a true professed nun. 

Herself with speed array'd. 

O maidens of Tendon, so fair! 

Her garments were of mourning black. 

Befitting her desires. 
Where at the house of Bethlehem, 

The abbess she reciuires 
An entertainment to be made. 

To their melodious (luires. 

O sweet singing maidens so fair! 
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Where in the nunnery she remain'd 

Beloved many a year, 
Still spending day and night in prayers 

For her old father dear: 
Refusing worldly vanities, 

With joy and pleasant cheer. 

O heavenly blest maidens, so fair! 

And, in the name of Jesus Christ, 

A holy cross did build, 
Which some have seen at Bedlam gate, 

Adjoining to Moor-field. 
These be the blessed springing fruits. 

That chastity doth yield. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

If that England's great royal Queen 
I should be made, quoth she, 

Not half so well contented then. 
Good ladies, should I be. 

There is no life that 's half so sweet 
As virgin's life, I see. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

Nor will I taste the joys of love 

Belong to marriage bed, 
Nor to a king consent to yield 

My blooming maiden-head, 
Till from my father I do hear. 

To be alive or dead. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 
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So, virgin-like, she spent her days, 

About this pleasant spring; 
And us'd herself, from time to time. 

Upright in every thing; 
Which caus'd the ladies of this land 

Her noble praise to sing. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

The younger of the sisters, nam'd 

Dame Annis, fair and clear. 
Who framed there a pleasant well, 

By her esteemed dear; 
Where wives and maidens daily came 

To wash, both far and near. 

O, heaven-blest maidens, so fair! 

In it were all her earthly joys, 

Her comfort and delight. 
About the same remaining still 

With pleasure day and night; 
As glorious as the golden sun. 

In all his beams so bright. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

The lovely ladies of the land 

Unto dame Annis went, 
Persuading her this single life 

Was not the best content. 
The married sort doth most command. 

Being still to pleasures bent. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 
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And daily, troops of London dames 

Unto her did repair. 
With purest lawn and cambric fine. 

To wash both clear and fair: 
And rich embroider'd furnitures 

Of child-bed linen rare. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

Thus lived these two sisters here; 

As you have heard it told; 
Till time had chang'd their beauteous cheeks, 

And made them wrinkled, old. 
Then from their father news was brought, 

How he was wrapt in mould. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

For the king of England soon. 

The Duke of Normandy, 
Returned from Jerusalem 

With fame and victory; 
And brought their father's heart in lead. 

Here buried for to be. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 

This heart that spilFd his dearest blood 

For Jesus Christ in heaven. 
Being thus unto his daughters twain. 

In kindness brought and given, 
Wfts mourned for three hundred days. 

From morning unto even. 

O maidens of London, so fair! 
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And then with lamentations, 

Sweet maidens, being weary, 
Their aged father's noble heart 

Most solemnly did bury. 
And gave the place their father's name, 

As says our English story. 

O maidens of London so fair! 

Old Sir John Fines, he had the name, 

Being buried in that place. 
Now since then called Finsbury, 

To his renown and grace; 
Which times to come shall not outwear 

Nor yet the same deface. 

O maidens of London so fair! 

And likewise, when those maidens died, 

They gave those pleasant fields 
Unto our London citizens. 

Which they most bravely build; 
And now are made most pleasant walks 

That great contentment yield 

To maidens of London so fair. 

Where lovingly both man and wife 

May take the evening air. 
And London dames to dry their clothes 

May thither still repair. 
For that intent most freely given 

By these two damsels fair, 

Unto the maidens of London for ever. 
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AN EXCELLENT SONG MADE OF THE SUCCESSORS OF KINO 

EDWARD THE FOURTH. 

To the tune of ** O, man in desperation.'* 



When as the king of England died, 

Edward the Fourth by name. 
He had two sons of tender years 

For to succeed the same: 
Then Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 

Desiring kingly sway. 
Devised by treason how to make 

His nephews both away. 

He with the duke of Buckingham 

Did closely then contrive 
How he unto the English crown. 

Might happily atchieve: 
Betwixt them both they laid a plot. 

And both together went 
To Stony- Stratford, where they met 

Our king incontinent. 

This sweet young king did entertain 

His uncle lovingly; 
Not thinking of their secret drift 

And wicked treachery. 
But then the Duke of Buckingham, 

To set abroach the thing, 
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Began a quarrel for the nonce, 
With them that kept the king. 

And there they did arrest Lord Gray, 

The brother to the queen; 
Her other brother, Lord Rivers, 

In durance then was seen: 
Sir Thomas Vaughan they likewise 

Did then and there arrest; 
Thus was the king of all his friends 

On sudden dispossest. 

The king doth for his uncles plead. 

And would their sureties be; 
But both these dukes would in no case 

To his request agree: 
In brief, these noblemen were sent 

To Pomfret Castle soon, 
Where secretly and suddenly, 

They there to death were doom. 

Then forth they brought the king alone 

To London with great speed, 
Using persuasion in such sort, 

Not to mislike their deed: 
But when to London he was come, 

For him they had prepared 
The Bishop's palace, there to hold, 

But safely under guard. 

E 2 
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And then Duke Ricbard takes on him 

The keeping of the king; 
Naming himself Lord Protector, 

His purpose about to bring: 
Devising how to get in hold 

The other brother too, 
The which the cardinal undertook 

Full cunningly to do. 

The cardinal then, all in haste, 

Unto the queen did come, 
Using persuasions in such sort, 

He got the other son: 
And then they both incontinent 

Unto the Tower were sent. 
After which time they ne'er came forth, 

For death did them prevent. 

Duke Richard having found the means 

To work these princes' death. 
Did cause James Tyrrgl's hired men 

Full soon to stop their breath: 
Miles Forrest, and James Diggens both, 

These wicked careless men, 
Were made the instruments of blood, 

To work the murder then. 

These princes lying in their bed, 
Being sweetly arm in arm, 

Not thinking of this vile intent. 
Or meaning any \\«LTt£i\ 
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These villains in their feathered beds 

Did wrap them up in haste, 
And with the clothes did smother them^ 

Till life and breath was past. 

But when they were so murdered, 

Where laid no man did know; 
But mark! the judgment of the Lord 

Did sharp revenge soon show. 
Betwixt these dukes within short space, 

Such discord there was bred, 
That Buckingham, (to please the king,) 

Was forc'd to lose his head. 

Then Richard in his kingly seat 

No rest nor ease could find, 
The murder of his nephews did 

So sore torment his mind: 
He never could take quiet rest, 

His life he still did fear. 
His hand upon his dagger was, 

And none might come him near. 

At length the Earl of Richmond came 

With such a puissant band, 
That this usurping king was forc'd 

In his defence to stand: 
And meeting him in Bosworth field, 

They fought with heart full fain; 
But God, (for shedding princes' blood), 

Caus'd Richard to be s\am. 
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Then, being dead, upon a horse 

All nak'd as he was born, 
His flesh sore cut and mangled, 

His hair all rent and torn: 
And then Earl Richmond, worthily. 

For this his deed of fame. 
Of England he was crowned king, 

Henry the Seventh by name. 

From whose most royal loins did spring 

That famous king of might, 
Henry the Eighth, whose worthy deeds 

Our chronicles recite. 
Who dying, left his land and crown 

To Edward, his sweet son; 
Whose gracious reign all England ru'd 

His time so soon was run. 

His sister Mary did succeed, 

Next princess in this land. 
But in her time blind ignorance 

Against God's truth did stand: 
Which caused many a martyr's blood 

Be shed in ruthful case. 
But God did England's woes regard, 

And turn'd those storms to grace. 

At length the other sister came, 

Elizabeth, late queen; 
And she reliev'd her subjects' hearts 

From grief and sottoyi Q\^^\i*. 
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She Spent her days in peace and joy, 

And died God's servant true, 
And now enjoys a place in heaven. 

Amongst the blessed crew. 

Next her succeeding mighty James, 

Likewise ol' Henry's race. 
His majesty with royal right, 

Deserves this worthy place: 
Whose progeny Grod long preserve 

This kingdom for to sway, 
And send all subjects loyal hearts 

Their soveraign to obey. 



THE PRINCELY BONO OF THE SIX QUEENS THAT WERE MARRIED 
TO HENRT THE EIGHTH, KINO OF ENGLAND. 

The tune is " Welladay." 



When England fame did ring, 

Royally, royally, 
Of Henry the Eighth, our king, 

AU the world over: 
Such deeds of majesty 
Won he most worthily, 
England to glorify. 

By the hand of fair lieaNr^n. 
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His royal father dead, 

Coriousljy curiously^ 
Was he then wrapt in lead. 

As it appeareth: 
Such a tomb did he make 
For his sweet father's sake, 
As the whole world may speak 

Of his gallant glory. 

England's brave monom^it, 

Sumptuously, sumptuously. 
Kings and queens gaye consent, 

To have it there graced. 
Henry the Eighth was he 
Builded in gallantry. 
With golden bravery. 

In this rich chapeL 

And after did provide, 

CarefuUy, carefuUy, ^J*^™ 

To choose a princely bride, ^^i^ 

For his land's honour. 
His brother's widow he 
Married most lawfully, 
His loving wife to be, 

Boyal Queen Katherine. 

Which queen he loved dear 

Many a day, many a day, 
Full two and twenty year, 

Ere they were parted. 
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From this renowned dame 
Mary his daughter came^ 
Yet did his bishops frame 
To have her divorced. 

When as Queen Katherine knew 

How the king, how the king 
Prov'd in love most untrue, 

Thus to forsake her; 
Good Lord ! what bitter woe 
Did this fair princess show, 
Unkindly thus to go 

From her sweet husband. 

" Oh! my kind sovereign dear," 

Said the queen, said the queen, 
" Full two and twenty year 

Have I been married: 
Sure it will break my heart 
From thee now to depart, 
I ne'er play'd wanton's part, 

Royal King Henry!" 

All this availed nought, 

Woful queen, woful queen, 
A divorce being wrought. 

She must forsake him: 
Never more in his bed 
Laid she her princely head: 
Was e'er wife so bestead. 

Like to Queen Kathermc'? 
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Amongst our Englishmen 

Of renown, of renown, bSu 

The Earl of Wiltshire then ^^i^!"^ 

Had a virtuous fair daughter. 
A brave and princely dame, 
Anna Bnllein bj name. 
This virgin was by fame 

Made wife to King Henry! 

From this same royal queen. 

Blessedly, blessedly, 
As it was known and seen. 

Came our sweet princess, 
England's Elizabeth, 
Fairest queen on the earth ; 
Happy made by her birth. 

Was this brave kingdom. 

When Anna BuUein's place 

Of a queen, of a queen. 
Had been for three years' space, 

More was her sorrow: 
In the king's royal head 
Secret displeasure bred. 
That cost the queen her head 

In London's strong tower. 

Then took to wife Lady Jane, 

Lovingly, lovingly, sej^«r, 

That from the Seymours came, ^^wib!^ 

Nobly descended: 
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But her love bought she dear, 
She was but queen one year; 
In child-bed she died, we hear, 
Of royal Eang Edward. 

England, then understand. 

Famously, famously. 
Princes three of this land 

Thus came from three queens: 
Katherine gave Mary birth; 
Anna, Elizabeth; 
Jane, Edward by her death. 

All crowned in England. 

After these married he 

All in fame, aU in fame, cieSS,lIis 

A dame of dignity, ^^fy^ 

Fair Ann of Cleves: 
Her sorrow soon was seen. 
Only six months a queen ! 
Graces but growing green. 

So quickly divorced. 

Yet liv'd she with grief to see, 

WofuU queen! wofull queen! 
Two more as well as she. 

Married unto Bang Henry. 
To enjoy love's delights 
On their sweet wedding nights. 
Which were her proper rights; 

Mournful young princeaal 
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First m sweet gallant dame, 

Noblj bom, noblj bom. 
Which had unto her name 

Fair Katherine Howard: 
But ere two years were pasty 
Disliking grew so fjisl^ hSSSTS. 

She lost her head at last: ^Hhwih. 

Small time of glory! 

After her, Eatherine Parr 

Made he qneen, made he queen, p!£^^ 
Late wife to Lord Latimer, 

Brave English baron! 
This ladj of renown 
Deserved not a frown, 
Whilst Henry wore his crown 

Of thrice famous England. 

Six royal queens you see, 

Gallant dames! gallant dames! 

At command married he. 
Like a great monarch. 

Yet lives his famous name 

Without spot or defame. 

From royal kings he came. 
Whom all the world feared. 
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THE LAMENTABLE COMPLAINT OF QUEEN MART TOR THE 

UNKIND DEPARTURE OF KINO PHILIP, IN \7H08E 

ABSENCE SHE FELL SICK, AND DIED. 

The tune is, " Crimson Velvet." 



Maby doth complain; 

Ladies, be you moved 
With my lamentations 

And my bitter moans: 
Philip King of Spain, 

Whom in heart I loved, 
From his royal queen 

Unkindly now is gone. 
Upon my bed I lie, 
Sick and like to die: 

Help me, ladies, to lament! 
For in heart I bear. 
He loves a lady dear 

Better can his love content. 
Oh Philip ! most unkind. 
Bear not such a mind, 

To leave the daughter of a king: 
Gentle Prince of Spain^ 
Come, oh come again. 

And sweet content to theo I'll bring. 
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For thy royal sake. 

This my country's danger, 
And my subjects' woes 

I daily do procure: 
My burning love to slake. 

Noble princely stranger! 
And the same to move. 

Where it was settled sure, 
Divers in this land 

Against my foes did stand. 
Pawning their lives therefore: 

And foi the same were slain, 
Gk^ntle king of Spain! 

Streets ran down with purple gore. 
Forty thousand men. 

All in armour then. 
This noble kingdom did provide 

To marry England's queen. 
Before thou shouldst be seen. 

Or I be made thy gallant bride. 

But now my great good will 

I see is not regarded ; 
And my favours kind 

Are here forgotten quite : 
My good is paid with ill. 

And with hatred rewarded: 
I, unhappy queen, 

Left here in woful plight, 
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On our English shore 

Never shall I more 
Thy comely personage behold; 

Nor upon the throne, 
Gloriously be shown 

In thy purple robes of gold. 
Oh! my heart is slain! 

Sorrow, care, and pain 
Dwell within my sobbing brest : 

Death approacheth near me. 
Because thou wilt not cheer me, 

Thou gallant king of all the west! 

Those jewels, and those rings. 

And that golden treasure, 
First to win my love. 

Thou broughtest out of Spain; 
Now unto me bring 

No delight, no pleasure, 
But a sorrowful tear, 

Which ever will remain: 
Thy picture when I see. 

Much amazeth me, 
Causeth tears amain to flow: 

The substance being gone. 
Pleasures I have none. 

But lamenting sighs of woe: 
The chair of state adorned, 

Seems as if it mourned. 
Binding up mine eyes with weeping: 
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And when that I [am] led 
Unto my marriage bed, 

Sorrow keeps me still from sleeping. 

Come, you ladies kind! 

Bring my gown of sable. 
For I now must mourn 

The absence of my lord: 
You see my love-sick mind 

Is no longer able 
To endure the sting 

Of Cupid's pricking sword: 
My dying heart doth rest 
In Philip's princely breast. 

My bosom keeps no heart at all: 
But ever will abide, 
In secret by his side ; 

And follow him through bower and hall. 
Though I live disdained, 
Yet my love unfeigned 

Shall remain both chaste and pure. 
And evermore shall prove 
As constant as the dove. 

And thus shall Mary still endure. 

Ring out my dying knell, 

Ladies so renowned! 
For your queen must die. 

And all her pomp forsake ; 
England, now farewell! 
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For the fates have frowned, 
And now ready stand 

Mj breathing life to take: 
Consume with speed to air, 
Fading ghost is fair, 

With my milk-wings go fly: 
Where, sitting on the throne, 

Let my love be shown. 
That for his sake is forc'd to die. 

Be for ever blessed, 

Though I die distressed. 
Gallant king of high renown! 

The queen now broken-hearted. 
From this world is parted. 

In the heavens to wear a crown. 



THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT, BETWEEN THE ENGLISHMEN 

AND FRENCHMEN. 

The tune is, " Flying Fame." 



A COUNCIL grave our king did hold 
With many a lord and knight, 

That they may truly understand 
That France did hold his right. 
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Unto the king of France therefore 

Ambassadors were sent 
That he might folly understand 

His mind and his intent. 

Desiring him in friendly wise 

His lawful right to yield. 
Or else he vowed by dint of sword 

To win the same in field. 

The king of France, with all his lords 
Which heard his message plain, 

Unto our brave ambassadors 
Did answer in disdain. 

And feign'd our king was yet too young, 

And of too tender age ; 
Therefore we weigh not of his wars, 

Nor fear not his courage. 

His knowledge is, in feat of arms, 

As yet but very small ; 
His tender joints more fitter were 

To toss a tennis ball. 

A tun of tennis-balls therefore. 

In pride and great disdain, 
He sent unto our noble king, 

To recompense his pain. 
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Which answer when our king did hear, 

He waxed wrath in heart, 
And said he would such balls provide 

Should make all France to smart. 

An army then our king did raise, 

Which was both good and strong, 
And from Southampton is our king 

With all his navy gone. 

In France he landed safe and sound, 

With all his warlike train. 
Unto the town Harfleur next 

He marched up amain. 

But when he had besieg'd the same. 

Against the fenced walls 
To batter down their stately towers 

He sent his English balls. 

This done, our noble English king 

March'd up and down the land. 
And not a Frenchman for his life 

Durst once his force withstand: 

Until he came to Agincourt, 

Whereas it was his chance 
To find the king in readiness, 

With all his power in France. 
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A mighty host he had prepar'd 

Of armed souldiers then. 
Which were no less, bj just account^ 

Than forty thousand men. 

Which sight did much amaase our king. 

For he and all his host 
Not passing fifteen thousand had 

Accounted with the most. 

The king of France, which well did know 

The number of our men, 
In vaunting pride unto our prince 

Did send a herald then 

To understand what he would give 

For ransom of his life. 
When thej in field had taken him. 

Amidst their bloody strife. 

And then our king with cheerful heart 

This answer soon did make. 
And said, ^^ before this comes to pass. 

Some of your hearts shall quake! 

And to your proud presumptuous prince 
Declare this thing," quoth he, 

" Mine own heart-blood shall pay the price, 
None else he gets of me I" 
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With that bespoke the Duke of York, 

" O noble king," quoth he, 
" The leading of this battle brave 

Vouchsafe to give to me!" 

" God a mercy, cousin York," quoth he, 

" I grant thee thy request ; 
Then march thou on couragiously, 

And I will lead the rest." 

Then came the bragging Frenchmen down, 

With cruel force and might. 
With whom our noble king began 

A hard and cruel fight. 

The archers they discharg'd their shafts 

So thick as hail from sky. 
That many a Frenchman in the field 

That happy day did die. 

The horsemen tumbled on the stakes. 

And so their lives they lost. 
And many a Frenchman there was ta'en 

As prisoners to their cost. 

Ten thousand men that day were slain 

Of enemies in the field. 
And as many prisoners 

That day were forc'd to yield. 
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Thus had our king a happy day, 
And victory over France, 

And brought them quickly under foot 
That late in pride did prance. 

The Lord preserve our noble king^ 
And grant to him likewise, 

The upper hand and victory 
Of all his enemies! 



FINIS. 



NOTES. 



P. 1. — Anne, Queen of James I, died at Hampton Conrt 
on the 1st of March, 1618-19, according to our computation, 
and this song must have been written immediately after her 
death. It was reprinted in the third volume of *' A Collection 
of Old Ballads," second edition, 1738. There are many 
inaccuracies in that copy, but it serves, nevertheless, to restore 
some passages in this. 

P. 2, last line but two—** Of royal mtnrf."] This line is 
omitted in the Crown Garland, but is found in the other copy. 

P. 3, 1. 3.—** Oh! let my care-full eyes."] In the old bal- 
lads, ** Oh ! let my ireful cries" 

P. 3, 1. 12. — So none can comfort me."] In old ballads, 
** That none can comfort me," which is probably the correct 
reading. 

P. 3, 1. 17. — In the Crown Garland it stands thus, ** Who 
spent their days," and in the 2lHt line the ** n" is omitted in 
** adom'dr 

P. 3, last line but one. — In the Crown Garland it is ** So 
at that race," and in the old ballads, ** So as that race." 

P. 6. — The first song was sung to the tune of ** In sad and 
ashy weeds," which was once very popular, although now un- 
known. It is supposed that the words are only to be found in 
this collection . 
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** Welladay " to the tuue of which it was sung, is reprinted by 
Mr. Collyer. Vide *< Old Ballads" printed for the Percy So- 
ciety. The tune is preserved in an ancient Lute Book, (Wil- 
liam Ballet's), in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

P. 65, 1. 5 and 6.—** Fading ghost is fair, 

With my milk wings go fly." 

In the " Collection of Old Ballads," toI. iii. p. 90, these 
lines vary, and are more intelligible : — 

" Fading gbost prepare 
With my milk-wlDgs to fly." 

p. 06.—" The Battie of AgincourtT This ballad is to be 
found in the " Collection of Old Ballads," and in Evans's 
Collection. In both copies the last verse but three is omitted. 
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